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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—e—— 
E incident of the week has been a freak of the Times. That 
journal, for reasons best known to itself, dislikes the Adminis- 
tration and detests Mr. Gladstone, and on Wednesday it thought fit 
to treat “‘ as if it were well founded” a rumour that Earl Russell 
had resigned. To add the necessary “circumstance” to the 
fiction, it stated that Karl Russell had recommended Her Majesty 
to send for the Duke of Somerset, and suggested that there might 
be refusals to serve under him whivh would leave the alternatives 
of a Tory régime or a coalition,—the Stanley-Lowe Government 
go often whispered about. As no one believed that a journal of 
the calibre of the Times would write such an article in order to 
damage the Ministry, it was for the moment believed, the funds 
fell } per cent., the City gripped its money, and Liberals felt 
uncomfortable, till at three o’clock the whole statement was pro- 
nounced a pure invention. The Zimes next day retracted, all the 
more readily because the country did not take its feeler very 
well, and the hopes of the malcontents—among whom it is not 
fair as yet to class the Duke of Somerset—fell perceptibly. It is 
a bold game that is going on, but the Lowite party, sure to be 
called the “‘ Low” party, has still to be formed. 


The most interesting political engagement of the week took 
place in the House of Commons on Thursday night, on the subject 
of the conduct of the First Lord of the Admiralty (the Duke of 
Somerset) in aiding rather powerfully the Liberal petitioners (Mr. 
Brassey and Mr. Phinn) against the election of Mr. Fleming and 
Mr. Ferrand for Devonport, by telegraphing to the Admiral 
Superintendent, ‘“ Every facility is to be given for serving the 
Speaker's warrants on workmen in the yard in the case of the 
petition against the sitting members for Devonport.” As the 
Duke of Somerset has always held a somewhat peculiar view on 
election-ethics, and is not remarkable for his tenderness to the 
Totness Conservatives, and as the attorney of the petitioners 
rather abused even the active help thus afforded him by keeping each 
of some thirty-five dockyard men and twenty factory men from 
an hour to an hour and a half under strict cross-examination as 
to the evidence they might be able to give,—it is not surprising 
that the Opposition made a smart demonstration on the subject. 
Sir John Pakington stated the case, and Lord Cranbourne, who 
was very lively, led the attack, asking if the Portsmouth dock- 
yard men (who have returned Liberals) would have had to submit 
to being taken ‘‘ into a quiet part of the yard,” and giving Lord 
Clarence Paget credit for “the utmost presence of mind” for 
saying that they would. To the cries of “ Ob!” he only replied by 
asking if there were any other virtue that the exclaimants would 
like him to ascribe to Lord Clarence Paget. Sir Hugh Cairns, 
who took his seat on Thursday night, was caustic also, but not so 
effective as Lord Cranbourne, and Mr. Disraeli, who awoke from 
his lethargy to retort upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in his evident embarrassment, that there was no occasion 
for “the somewhat querulous observations of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer,” and that the Speaker's warrant had evidently 
been used ‘to fish up evidence for that election petition.” The 
subject is to be revived. Mr. Gladstone is scarcely as much in his 
element as Lord Palmerston would be in a case of this sort, and 
even Sir Roundell Palmer was visibly abashed. Lord Clarence 
Paget, too, is a little sheepish in spite of his “ presence of mind,” 
and Sir R. Collier (the Solicitor-General) had not got up his 
brief. On the whole the new Government, unlike the Opposition, 
appears to want brass. 





It is remarkable that Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, who have 
been plaguing the Government to the full extent of their power 
for three weeks back, both apologized for the Duke of Somerset, 
and put his conduct in the least unfavourable light, as also did the 
Times leader of yesterday. This may be regarded as a scholinm 
upon the canard to which we have referred above. The Duke of 


3 | Somerset was selected as the head of the apocryphal Ministry 


supported by the Times, and probably approved by Mr. Lowe, 
and to defend him the two disappointed Whig orators rise at 
once, though they have outdone themselves in assailing Mr. 
Gladstone. Is there, then, a distinguishing regard for the 
Duke of Somerset in the minds of these two candid critics of the 
Government? Is there special reason to hope that he may abjure 
Reform, and not absolutely turn away the light of his countenance 
from a Lowe-Horsman party ? 


Mr. Gladstone gave notice on Thursday that on Monday week, 
the 12th inst., he would * call the attention of the House to so much 
of Her Majesty's gravivus Speech as related to the constituencies 
of counties and boroughs, and move for leave to bring in a Bill 
founded thereon.” ‘The statistics, he said, were undergoing a 
last revision, and might possibly not even be in the hands of 
members till after the 12th inst. Lord Cranbourne, who is very 
lively this session, remarked that if the bill was to be read a first time 
before the statistics were presented to the House, it would be in 
direct contradiction to the statement of the Queen’s Speech. In 
this, however, he was mistaken. The Queen said that she had 
directed ‘information to be procured in reference to the rights of 
voting in the election of members to serve in Parliament for 
counties, cities, and boroughs,” and that ‘‘ when that information 
is complete” (not when it is presented to the House) ‘the at- 
tention of Parliament will be called to the result thus attained, 
with a view to such improvements” &c. Now surely all that 
the Queen thus said was that information was to be obtained, 
and that Ministers would call the attention of Parliament to 
‘the result thus obtained.” Mr. Gladstone can obtain the result 
as soon as he has the information, and can impart his intentions 
to the House, even though the House itself has not seen all his 
data. Even if it be necessary to call attention to the statistics 
themselves, it is formally sufficient if they are laid upon the table, 
—the printing and distribution being a mere matter of convenience, 
not of form. Mr. Gladstone says, however, that he only proposed 
to obtain leave to introduce the Bill, and not to read it a first 
time. 


The Royal Commission of Inquiry into the Jamaica disturbances 
commenced their sittings on the 25th January. The late Governor, 
Mr. Eyre, was examined at length, and if Mr. Reuter’s express 
may be trusted, had absolutely nothing to say in proof of his 
expectation of a general insurrection deliberately planned, except 
the old story—general rumour, letters from alarmist planters, 
“verbal communications,” and Colonel Whitfield’s subsequent 
observations on the physiognomy of the negroes whom he met in 
his rides. Mr. Eyre spoke of all hostile criticism on the Govern- 
ment as ‘‘sedition,” and was particularly severe against Mr. 
Sydney Levien, still under trial for sedition. ‘The reports of 
the horrible mutilations of the bodies of the white men murdered 
by the negroes are now conceded to be untrue, even by 
Mr. Eyre himself. The evidence of the tortures inflicted 
by way of reprisal had been partly taken, and it is as- 
serted that testimony was given of the use of piano-wire in 
the whips with which the negroes were flogged, and that 
even women were flogged by these instruments. If Mr. Reuter’s 
express be correct, the statement of Mr. Secretary Card- 
well at Oxford, that ‘comparative safety was speedily restored 
to all persons, of whatever race or colour, who desired to live in 
peace and orderly submission to the law,” will apparently need 
some qualification. Hanging, and temporary flogging with whips 
made of ‘ piano-wire,” may no doubt be ‘‘ comparative safety,” 
but then the term of comparison must be, to say the least, cter- 
nal fire or everlasting floggings with piano-wire, and we are rot 
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aware that the worthy burghers of Oxford have such horrible] mortal crimes. No society could egdure if men in uniform who 
standards of comparison in their heads. taught mutiny were allowed to escape. 


It is reported that the Queen desires to turn her daughter's The Marquis of Hartington, after his re-election Sr Wait 
betrothed, Prince Christian, into an English peer, but that the wish Lancashire without a division, made a short address to his ve 
is opposed. We can see no objection to the husband of a British | stituents. He defended strongly the suspension of Governor 
Princess who lives in England obtaining British rank, but the | Eyre, ‘‘whose measures could only have b cen. justified by the 
title suggested, Duke of Kendal, is surely an odd one. If we! most pressing and imperative necessity,” defended the tities 
remember rightly, the title of Kendal has been borne but once, | Gayernment in bringing in a Reform Bill, and hoped that whether 
and then by the mistress of a British Sovereign. the ILouse of Commons accepted it or not it would at least ex. 

There has been a revolution in Roumania. On the 22nd ult. | aah ne Neg ae es : If this Parliament could do 
a body of troops, acting under the orders of the Senate and | POMPENDE [OF dhe Suppression © mutiny and disaffection in Ire. 

pean %.- ot te h a | land it would do much, if it could carry on finaycial reform it 

Chamber of the united Principalities, expressed through a endl deena, on 1h sud ate he qualonel a i 

ini ich Pri thika is the head, entered the palace of ? ‘ e of Reform, it 
Ministry of which Prince Ghika is the head, entered the palace of | would do more than any Parliament of Inte years. ’ 


Bucharest, seized Prince Couza, and forced him to sign his abdi- 
cation. He has since quitted the country. The Legislature then} The new writ has issued in the defeat of the Queens 


unanimously offered the ‘crown ” to the Count de Flandres, second | candidate for Sunderland, Mr. Fenwick, by a majority of 134 for 
son of the late King Leopold, by whom it was pretty summarily | Mr, Candlish, the Radical candidate, who said he was opposed to 
rejected. Order has been maintained, and a conference is to be | all ecclesiastical endowments. The election, we are told, wag 
held of the powers at Constantinople, the Sultan, as Suzerain, carried by the unpaid services of working men, as in the case of 
objecting to the election of any one not a native. ‘The Russian | Mr. Hughes, the member for Lambeth. ‘The reason for Mr, 
Government, which had 40,000 men on the Pruth, has withdrawn | Fenwick’s rejection is stated to be that at the general election he 
them a little, and Europe is to settle the difficulty without arms. | was untrue to the Liberal cause, preferring the success of the 
No native candidates have yet been named, but if the Roumans | Conservative, Mr. Hartley, to that of the second Liberal, whose 
were suddenly to elect Prince Michael of Servia, the situation | principles were nearly the same as his own, except as to the union 











might become very grave. 


A telegram from India, dated the 25th nlt., was received 
in London on the 26th ult., announcing that the Bhootan chief 
had surrendered our two Armstrong guns, and “ the invading force 
would therefore return.” It has therefore been necessary to invade 
Bhootan, in spite of the treaty concluded with so much ceremony. 
We presume there had been no battles, and that our troops had 
not penetrated far into that mighty gridiron of mountains, and 
trust we shall never have occasion again to mention Bhootan. 


The Bill enabling Her Majesty to prepare a new Constitution 
for Jamaica passed its third reading in the Commons on Wed- 
nesday —a day usually given up to theology, and probably selected 
because the ultimate object of the Bill is to enforce on planters 
and negroes the commandment, “ Thou shalt do no murder.” 
The clause assigning a date of expiry to the Bill was, we are 
happy to perceive, removed, and there is therefore no chance that 
the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Government for massacres 
will be again shifted on to a local Assembly. 


The most noteworthy rumour of the day is that the relations 
between Berlin and Vienna are becoming ‘‘strained.” Prussia has 
made, it is said, an offer of compensation in money for Holstein 
which Austria rejects, desiring the Silesian county of Glatz. The 
Prussian Cabinet, however, is determined to annex the Duchies, 
while the Austrian Commissioner in Holstein has officially advised 
the peonle of the Duchy to revive the Constitution of 1854, a 
direct divergence from Prussian policy. Messengers are con- 
stantly passing between the two Courts, the language of Count 
von Bismark’s organs has become menacing, and it seems certain 
that Prussia, whether in earnest or not, is arming fast. The 
Austrian Government will probably be compelled to give way, but 
it will go to the very verge of war before it will submit to what is 
practically an order to leave Holstein. 


The argument employed by the Prussian Ministry to justify 
the closing of the Chambers is that the Lower House had passed 
unconstitutional resolutions. It is, however, believed in Berlin 
that the act was a sudden one, and caused by the King’s anger at 
the independence of the speeches made in the House. No rioting 
has followed the virtual suspension of the Constitution, the 
Prussians say they will wait, and to all external appearance the 
Premier is master of the field. Dr. Gneist, in the last speech made 
before the closing, only ventured to predict that liberty would be 
restored, if not before, at least after, the death of “that man, that 
pupil of the man in Paris,” Count von Bismark. 


Little new has occurred in Ireland during the week. The 
arrests continue, and include a good many soldiers both of the 
cavalry and the line, some militiamen, and two members of the 
constabulary. An impression is abroad that Government, in the 
case of military offenders, will abandon its usual lenity and exe- 
cute every soldier proved to have broken his oath. As every soldier 
volunteers, such a proceeding would be just, but nevertheless we 
trust executions will be confined to men who have enlisted in order 
to tamper with the soldiery. That is one of the very few political 
offences which a constitutional Government is bound to treat as 


of Church and State. The new Civil Lord of the Admiralty has 
probably therefore lost both his office and his seat, unless the 
Government can get him iu in the place of some member unseated 
on petition. At Tiverton the Hon. G. Denman beat Sir J. Hay by 
46—232 votes to 186. At Brecon the Earl of Brecknock was elected 
without a contest, and the Marquis of Hartington in North Lan- 
cashire, and Mr. Goschen in London, were both re-elected without 
a contest. 


The only deficiency Mr. Gladstone has shown as leader of the 
House of Commons is a deficiency of memory. On Thursday week 
he spoke of the Princess Helena as having been the “eldest un- 
married daughter of the Queen” at the time of the Prince Con- 
sort’s death, though all the gossip of the time was of the comfort 
given to her mother by the Princess Alice, who was not married 
till many months later. And on the same night he forgot Sir 
Robert Peel, in enumerating the Prime Ministers to whom a statue 
had been erected in Westminster Abbey. He repaired one slip on 
the same evening, and one on the following evening. But both 
were odd slips of memory, and there would be even more reason 
for forgetting who is the present Prime Minister than either of 
them, though the mistake would be more serious. 


In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. White moved a 
retrenchment resolution, in which he was skilful enough to intro- 
duce some former words used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in a great speech on the same subject. There his skill ended, and 
the speech itself was dreary and the cause of dreariness. Mr. 
Laing made a rather successful reply, and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer himself explained that a government cannot reduce 
an extravagant expenditure all at once without great. disadvantage 
to the public service. He pointed out that far more additional 
expenditure is caused by the motions of private members than 
additional economy enforced by the same persons, and held up the 
immemorial hero of committees of supply—Mr. Joseph Hume— 
and his energetic mastery of the details of every little vote to the 
emulation of the member for Brighton and others. It is safe work 
praising spontaneous and gigantic industry like Mr. Joseph Hume's, 
of which the world is not worthy, and if any member would 
only get up the arithmetic, and the questions behind thearithmetic, 
like that estimable person, and use his knowledge only to test the 
grounds of the Government action, and to censure when those 
grounds are bad, instead of pressing isolated and often injurious 
economies which diminish the responsibility of Government with- 
out exerting any proportionate effect upon the supply service, he 
might be of some use. The late member for Montrose himself 
probably did more harm than good. 


The usual debate on the little Bill for abolishing the oaths 
qualifying Dissenters for certain municipal and other offices of the 
State took place in the House on Wednesday, and the second 
reading was carried against poor Mr. Newdegate by a majority 
of 121—176 to 55. Of course the Peers will again reject it. 
Every one admits the oath is useless, and would not now be asked 
for, for the first time. No one complains that many of those who 
are required to take it don’t take it, and are regularly indemni- 





} fied for not doing so at the end of the session, but still it 
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dpepresents a principle,”—about as much as, we suppose, and no 
more than, the use of nightcaps, which never were of any use to 

ent colds, though they were once thought of use for that pur- 
pose, are WOrn by no sensible man now, and which might just as 
usefully be enforced by law,—all who did not like them being 
indemnified f6r not wearing them at the end of every session, —as 


these trumpery oaths for offices. 


Mr. Goschen made a very able speech on the hustings at Guild- 
hall, on Monday. He commented on the great change of feeling 
from the jealousy and distrust of Government which prevailed for- 
merly when the Government was not the Government of the 
people, to the desire that the Government should take more into its 
own hands which prevails now. The cry, he said, was everywhere 
for inspection. If a railway company issued more debenture 
bonds than was right, it was asked why did not the Government 
count them? And if a woman was kissed in a railway carriage, 
it was asked why did not the Government force the guard to com- 
municate with the passengers? Mr. Goschen did not blame this 
tendency to centralization, but only noted it as a curious sign of 
the times. His whole speech, which was long, was full of thought 
and happy turns of expression, and loudly cheered by the working 
men, who took the points much faster than the aldermen. 





In France a dead body must be buried within twenty-four 
hours of decease, and a petition has recently been presented to the 
Senate praying that the time should be enlarged to forty-eight 
hours. Cardinal Donnet suppurted the petition, mentioned 
several cases of premature interment, and related a story which 
produced a profound sensation. A young priest in the summer of 
1826 fainted in the pulpit and was given up for dead. He was 
laid out, examined, and pronounced dead, the Bishop reciting the 
De Profundis while the coffin was preparing for the body. All this 
while, and deep into the night, the ‘‘ body,” though motionless, 
heard all that was going onin an agony of mind impossible to 
describe. At last a friend known to the ‘‘ deceased” from in- 
fancy came in, his voice aroused some dormant power, and next 
day the corpse was again preaching from the same pulpit. The 
gufferer was the venerable Cardinal then telling the tale, and in 
spite of official resistance the Senate voted that the petition should 
be referred to the Minister of the Interior for action. The idea 
of the French authorities is, that as the living and the dead are 
among the poor forced to remain in the same room, interment 
cannot be delayed, but twenty-four hours is a horribly short space 
of time in a country where it is not sufficient to produce any 
symptom of corruption, 


The shareholders of the Great Eastern Railway must be happy 
people. Their shares by the latest accounts are worth less than 
Spanish bonds, 38 to 41,and at the half-yearly meeting on Saturday 
the new chairman informed them that “‘ if the shoe pinched now, 
it would pinch worse in June,” for they would have to meet a 
charge for interest increased by 40,000/. and the loss of their 
entire traffic in cattle. It appears that the steamers to Harwich 
have involved a heavy loss, and the company has still some branch 
lines tomake. The statement altogether was only hopeful in its 
frank acknowledgments of disaster, and we regret to see neither 
board nor shareholders appear inclined to try the only sound 
reform—a great reduction of fares. The Eastern Counties lead 
nowhere, and only low fares will ever develop the local traffic. 
The first-class passenger fare in particular is beyond the means of 
any but a limited class, and those who cannot pay it have a great 
temptation to travel third, and so make an appreciable saving. 
The company should push on their Finsbury works, too. The 
Shoreditch statiou is the most inaccessible and inconvenient in the 
metropolis. 


The ancient grade of Master in the Navy is, it seems, to be 
suffered to die out. The Admiralty are so wearied by the Masters’ 
complaints about rank that they have decided to appoint only 
Lieutenants, who can rise like other officers, The change will be 
advantageous, if some system is introduced under which a seaman 
can rise to be an officer, but if not, not. The British Navy is in 
that respect the most unjust service in existence. 





The cattle plague returns are as imperfect as usual, the inspectors 
being either lazy, stupid, or overworked, but they would seem to 
show that the disease has been almost stationary. The evidence 
48 to the result of Mr. Worms’ treatment has been as conflicting 
as before, while some promising experiments tried by a Mr. Sims 
have been interrupted by the necessity of putting his patients to 
death. Mr. Hunt's Bill, making it a misdemeanour for a cow to 





jump over a hedge, or- something of that kind, has been referred 
to a select committee of the Lords, and protests against the 
Government Bill are coming up from all sides. Edinburgh 
cannot get beef, bullocks from the Orkneys have been 
seized before their drovers had heard of the Act, towns 
like Ashton find that they will have to pay in county rate more 
than the total value of all cattle within their limits. Within a 
month there will be an irresistible clamour for the repeal of the 
stupid specimen of legislation forced on the Government by 
Mr. Lowe, the Times, and the second-rate landlords. Dukes and 
butchers and that sort of person largely interested in meat are 
anathematizing it already. 





Mr. Crawford, member for the City of London, seems to be as 
much annoyed with the telegraph to India as everybody else is with 
the telegraph system at home. In a very pleasant and instructive 
speech he quoted instances of mistakes in the delivery of Indian tele- 
grams which might have ruined the firms sending them, attributed 
the mischief to the employment of Turkish signallers, and asked for 
a select committee. We do not see how the committee is to com- 
pel the Divan to engage European clerks, or to prevent it from 
monopolizing the lines half the day, but if Mr. Crawford does, 
perhaps the Government may also. The oddest feature in the 
matter is that messages to Government come swiftly and come 
right, the signallers being afraid to delay them. The Indian 
merchants interested should pay some Turkish Miuister or Sultana 
uu anuuity—to stop whenever messages were delayed. A few un- 
lucky signallers might be bastiuadoed after a magnetic storm, but 
messages would come quickly enough. The root of the mischief, as 
of every other evil in ‘‘ the East,” lies in Constantinople. 





The pleadings in the Banda and Kirwee case have ended, greatly 
to the disgust of counsel and relief of the rest of mankind. Dr. 
Lushington will take time to consider his judgment, and was on 
the final day very properly complimented for his patience. The 
task of the Speaker is a joke to his, for members have usually 
something to say, and coungel in this case had not. They had 
only to seem to say something. 





A prospectus has been issued of a company called the “ Imperial 
Land Company of Marseilles,” with a capital of 1,600,000/., in 
shares of 20/. each. The company has obtained possession of four 
or five properties in Marseilles, on which they propose to erect 
large buildings, a work believed to be profitable in many of the great 
cities of France. The directors promise 10 per cent. for the first 
two years, and state that they have resold one of the properties at 
a profit of 600,0002. ‘The first calls will not exceed 5/., but shares 
may be paid up in full. 





We are informed that A. Lusk, Esq., M.P., Professor Fawcett, 
M.P., and Colonel G. Cruikshank have joined the Suburban 
Village Company as trustees. 


The Consol market has been considerably depressed during the 
week, and prices have fallen fully one-half percent. On Saturday 
last the Three per Cents. left off at 87}, § for money, and 873, 2 
for account. Yesterday the official closing quotations were :—For 
delivery, 863, 87; for time, 87, 4. ‘The stock of bullion in the 
Bank of England is now 13,966,574/. The supply held by the 
Bank of France amounts to 17,975,540. 





The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, Feb, 23. Friday, March 2, 
Greek os va on 14 oo - 

Do. Coupo -« or) +e 
Mexican oe o ve oe os . 
Spauish Passive od oa oa 27 

Do. Certificates oo < om 16 o« 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858. oa oa os 69 ee 


o€ oa 
a oe 

2 — ie - me ws 
United States 5.20's ie “+ 2 9 
The leading British Railways left off at the following prices 


yesterday and on Friday week :— 
Priday, Feb. 23. Friday, March 2. 
131 mu 131, 


Caledonian .. - oe oe os oo 

Great Eastern oe oe oy 38. oa oa 
Great Northern .4 3 c« os ee ee 129 oe 124} x. d, 
Great Western... .. ee “? Pr . 59 oe 6) 

Do. West Midland, Oxford .. o« 42 ee 40 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe oe 123 en 120) x. d, 
London and Brighton .« oe oe o< 96 oa 96 
Lendon and North-Western 26 © oe 126 o« laa xd 
London and South-Westero ee ° oo 95, oa P2hx.d 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .« or ee 89 an 38 
Metropolitan ee ee . 134 138 
Midland oe og oe eo o« o« 127 oa 123% x. d 
North-Eastero, Berwick .. es ee ee 112 oo 1u09$ x. & 

Do. ork oa oe oe « lu a Lz wd 
South-Kastern = 4g ee eo of ee 76 oe 76 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a od 


THE WEAKNESS OF THE MINISTRY. 


HE story of Earl Russell’s resignation so unfairly set afloat by 

the Times on Wednesday would not have produced the effect 
it did, but for a previous impression in the public mind. The 
Ministry is believed to be weak, and Earl Russell weakest in the 
Ministry. As a body, it has improved since Lord Palmerston’s 
death, but it cannot be said as a body to have been successful. 
It has escaped assault at the point where it was believed to be 
weakest—its management of Jamaica affairs, but it has not 
succeeded on any other point, except the suspension of the 
HabeasCorpus Act, in having its own way. Onthe Cattle Plague 
it was visibly feeble, not to say afraid. It is nearly im- 
possible that Mr. Gladstone really approved the absurdities 
contained in the Government Bill, and very unlikely that they 
were acceptable to the majority of the Cabinet. Indeed the 
Duke of Argyll refused to support his colleagues in dealing 
with the slaughtering clauses, and Lord Granville has con- 
trived to delay Mr. Hunt’s logical addition to the Ministerial 
measure. Nevertheless the Government first yielded to the 
rush of the squires, and then, while endeavouring to save the 
last relics of justice and common sense, were beaten point by 
point. They were obliged to surrender their cattle rate with- 
out a blow, and although in the Lower House Mr. Ayrton 
saved them from provoking a riot in Loudon, yet in the 
Lords Earl Granville, after refusing to take up Mr. Hunt’s 
Bill, yielded to Earl Derby so far as to accept the ungrateful 
task, provided he were allowed to cut the measure to pieces. 
It may be argued that the blame of this weakness lies with the 
boroughs which did not support the Government, but then a 
strong Government can at least organize those who agree with its 
policy. On education in Ireland, again, the Ministry have clearly 
withdrawn from their position. They intended, it seems plain, to 
affiliate Catholic Colleges tothe Queen’s University, just as Oscott 
is affiliated to the London University, by an act of prerogative, 
but surrendered that idea rather than rouse a debate with Sir 
Robert Peel for opponent. Now they have either made up 
their minds that the Catholic claim to equality is just, or they 
have not. If they have, their business is to act and stand by 
their action, leaving Parliament to condemn if it pleases; if 
they have not, they are simply annoying the property-holders 
of Ireland without conciliating its population. Except when 
the Treasury moves in some matter of finance, or quasi 
finance, the reply to every query is that Government 
intends to do nothing. The country, tired of a long inter- 
regnum, longing to see pressing questions attacked, and con- 
fiding in the capacity of its leaders to attack them, believes 
their indolent reluctance to spring from genuine political 
“ weakness,’ the fear, that is, of losing uncertain votes, 
which overrides alike their policy, their manliness, and their 
convictions, 

What can be weaker, for example, than to allow a question 
like the government of London, one which now interests keenly 
a tenth of our whole population, to be referred to a Select 
Committee? What can a select committee know more than 
is known already? The country is almost unanimous in de- 
manding a change of revolutionary magnitude, the fusion of 
the conflicting bodies described by Lord Robert Montagu, the 
City Council, the Corporation of Westminster, the thirty-nine 
boards of guardians, the eighty-eight vestries, the thirty-seven 
districts for registration, into some manageable entity able to 
act without conflict, and on a scale adequate to the magnitude 
of the admitted need. A really strong Ministry would pro- 
bably merge all substantive power in the hands of a central 
Board ; and the public imagined from the inquiries set on foot 
by the Home Secretary that he hada plan to that end. If he 
had, it has been laid aside, and metropolitan anarchy is to 
continue for one more year. It may be said that London is 
powerful and local resistance too strong to be overcome, but 
granting that, a scheme has been broached which would either 
content or paralyze the vestrymen who oppose the reform. 
This is to reduce the hundred and fifty authorities in London 
into seven councils, each with authority conterminous with 
that of a metropolitan borough, and all federated together for 
general purposes under a Court of Wardens. The municipal 
principle would then be preserved, and seven bodies can sub- 
sequently be brought into harmony far more easily than a 
hundred and fifty. Or if that plan is impracticable, some 
other can surely be made to work, and to abandon initiative is 
to proclaim either the Minister's want of energy or his col- 
leagues’ want of weight. 





————. 


The worst instance of weakness is, however, afforded b 
Earl] Russell himself. If ever there was a time when a rl. 
ment needed a definite policy in regard to Irish grievances it 
is surely the present, when the island is seething with discon. 
tent, garrisoned like a foreign possession, when daily history ig 
made up of arrests and alarms, when Government is bound ‘for 
its own sake to show that it has plans beyond coercion, Of 
the numerous Irish grievances there is one, as it happens, on 
which Liberals are unanimous—the abolition of the Trish 
Established Church. Yet on Monday, when asked whether 
Government intended to take any steps to remove that evil 
Earl Russell, admitting to the full its existence, allowing that 
he personally would endow the Roman Catholic Church, de- 
claring openly that if “by one single day’s sitting, such as we 
had the other day on the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, we could apply after the present time the funds of the 
Protestant Church, or the greater part of them, to the purpose 
of education, from which the whole country should receiye 
the benefit, I think it would do much to establish peace 
and quietness in Ireland,” still refused to act. The “ip- 
troduction of such a measure would be a signal for ani- 
mosity and heartburnings,” and therefore Government wil? 
do nothing. Did Earl Russell ever hear of a measure, even 
his own Reform Bill, which was not “a signal for animosity 
and heartburnings,” or is he perchance inclined to wait until 
all Ireland, clergy included, is heartily agreed? If he had ng 
convictions on the subject, his inaction would be explicable, 
but he openly avows that he sees the way to “ establish peace 
and quietness in Ireland,” and will not take it for fear of 
heartburnings—prefers rather to send people by the dozen to 
Pentonville, which of course produces no heartburnings at all. 
How is it possible that a Government the head of which 
acts thus, throws convictions to the winds rather than run 
the risk of sharp debates, can be regarded as anything else than 
weak? It is not, to be sure, ‘ squeezable,’’ for squeezableness 
implies that something can be got out of the body squeezed, 
but then it is worse than squeezable, inactive as a dry log in 
which there is not even sap. 

The Reform Bill stops the way? Well, if all this inaction 
is intended to smooth the passage of a measure which shall 
improve the Constitution, reinvigorate the House of Com- 
mons, and get that wearying question out of the way for at 
least thirty years, the inaction, though disastrous, may at least 
be fully explained. But is there any chance of such a Reform 
Bill? There may be, for Cabinet secrets are closely kept, 
but until the Bill is revealed in all its perfection the public 
may be pardoned if it does not accept the excuse. The im- 
pression of the country—if it is wrong it ought long since to 
have been removed—is that the Cabinet intend if they can to 
carry a measure reducing the county suffrage to 15/. rental, and 
the borough to 6/. rating, and only then, if then, introduce a 
second Bill redistributing seats, which may be carried or not, as 
its opponents choose. The separation of the Bills is in any case 
a very weak course, a half-timorous, half-audacious dodge to 
catch the votes of the menaced boroughs for the reduction, and 
leave redistribution, if opposed, to take what care it can of 
itself, but even the whole measure taken together will, if this 
be the truth, seem very feeble. It does not do the thing the 
country wants done, does not bring the physical force of the 
country within the constitutional pale. Striking out London, 
in which we have a suspicion a special franchise may after all 
be adopted, the new scheme will admit the professional 
class in the counties, which is wise and just, and will add 
to the borough constituency an army of little tradesmen. The 
country does not want that, thinks the tradesmen quite sufli- 
ciently represented, is sick at the idea of seeing the Constitu- 
tion disturbed for a small advantage in the counties, no 
advantage in the great cities, and a decided disadvantage in 
the little boroughs. It thinks such a Bill weak, and it is 
because it so thinks that rumours like the one got up by the 
Times are so greedily accepted. No Liberal wants the Liberal 
Ministry to go down, but all Liberals are disappointed, and ify 
the Reform Bill fails, will turn eagerly to projects of recon- 
struction with harder material and on a stronger base. That 
base will not of course be the Duke of Somerset, strong man 
as he is believed to be. The nation does not desert its 
favourites like that; and if the Liberals, with their assured 
supremacy at the polls, again permit Mr. Gladstone to serve 
under any one but his Sovereign, they will deserve another 
interregnum of anarchy such as they are now asked to endure. 
If the Ministry is reconstructed Mr. Gladstone is the only 
possible Premier. 
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“ym. BANCROFT AS THE “YOUNG COLUMBIAN.” 
MERICA does great things, but is too apt to say small 
A and silly ones. This is certainly, we fear, the case with 
the great oration of Mr. Bancroft before the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the birthday of the late President,—and it is 
the more to be regretted because Mr. Lincoln, of all American 
statesmen, showed the most power of maintaining the dignity 
and reserve of his country, by reticence of feeling, and lumi- 
nous impartiality of thought. There was something singu- 
larly fatuous in celebrating the birth of so simply great and 
so humorously wise a man as Mr. Lincoln, by bombastic 
anegyrics on the greatness of America, and thrilling invec- 
tives against the iniquity of England and France. It is, 
we know, nearly the unforgivable sin in America to maintain 
that any part of Mr. Dickens’s caricature is founded in truth ; 
and we are well aware that our able and instructive New 
York Correspondent will convict us of showing ignorance so 
gross in what we are about to say, that Mr. Thompson, 
pointing to our bewilderment, may obtain a fresh chance 
of carrying his point with the University of Cambridge, 
getting the recent vote rescinded, and a Professorship of 
American history, literature, and institutions, founded out 
of hand. Still even with this deep moral conviction of our 
doom before our eyes, we cannot help saying that Mr. 
Bancroft has apparently proved Mr. Dickens's “Young Colum- 
bian” to be a real and not a fictitious person. Was it not he 
who engaged in an imaginary struggle with the British lion, 
very much like that in which Mr. Bancroft engaged heart and 
soul before the House of Representatives and the Senate—the 
Senatus populusque Americanus—of Washington? “Bring 
forth that lion,” said the Young Columbian; “ I dare that 
lion, I taunt that lion; I tell that lion, that Freedom’s hand 
once twisted in his mane he lies a corse before me, and the 
eagles of the great Republic laugh ha! ha!” Mr. Bancroft 
was almost as impassioned. He indeed divided his metaphors, 
and kept the wild laughter of nature for the rebellious 
Southerners, and the ‘ corse’ for the British Constitution. Of 
the Slaveowners he said that they maintained that “‘‘the slavery 
of the black man is good in itself—he shall serve the white 
man for ever. And nature,—which better understood the 
quality of fleeting interest and passion,—laughed, as it caught 
the echo ‘man’ and ‘for ever.” Did Mr. Bancroft’s 
audience laugh when they caught the echo ‘man’ and ‘for 
ever?’ We fear that Mr. Bancroft understood his audience 
too well. But then why do American politicians like rant so 
very silly as this? When Mr. Roebuck—the Cassius Clay of 
England, as he has been called—speaks of England driving 
every American flag from the sea for ever, the House of 
Commons does laugh as it catches the echo of these tremen- 
dous words, and Mr. Roebuck is aware that he is esteemed a 
goose. But let us see the equally impressive language which 
Mr. Bancroft uses of our dead Constitution. After he has fairly 
got “the mighty winds blowing from every quarter to fan the 
fiame of the sacred and unquenchable fire” of liberty,—a very 
curious meteorological phenomenon by the way, by the side of 
which the spiral hurricanes of the tropics seem devoid of all 
interest,—Mr. Bancroft artfully introduces England looking 
coldly on at this curious convergence of the winds. “There 
was a kingdom,” he says, with a grand indefiniteness, ‘‘ whose 
people had in an eminent degree attained to freedom of in- 
dustry and the security of person and property,” but a people 
whose “ grasping ambition had dotted the world with military 
ports, kept watch over our boundaries on the North-East, at the 
Bermudas, in the West Indies, held the gates of the Pacific, of the 
Southern andthe Indian Ocean, hoveredonour North-WestatVan- 
couver, held the whole of the newest continent, and the entrance 
to the old Mediterranean and the Red Sea, and garrisoned forts 
all the wayfrom Madras to China. That aristocracy” [which we 








“While the vitality of America,” as Mr. Bancroft observes, 
“is indestructible,” the indecency of burying her would have 
been frightful, and it is well that the eloquent orator has warned 
us in time. A country which “had for its allies the river Missis- 
sippi which would not be divided, or the range of mountains 
which carried the stronghold of the free through Western Virginia 
and Kentucky and Tennessee to the highlands of Alabama,” 
and which “invoked the still higher power of immortal jus- 
tice,” would certainly have tested the utmost energies of any 
dead nation to bury it,—so that we might have been warned 
off the task by considerations at least as urgent as the moral 
impropriety of attempting it. 

Now this sort of nonsense would have been worthy of no 
attention, however transient, if it had been uttered at a 
common meeting on a common occasion. If Mr. Bancroft 
had spoken in Faneuil Hall, or Tammany Hall, or any other of 
the great party meecting-places, we should have thought just 
as little and just as much about it as we should of a lunatic 
speech from Mr. Roebuck to his constituents at Sheffield, or 
an oration from Mr. Beresford Hope on the glories of slavery. 
But when an orator is selected by public or by official choice, 
and speaks in the presence of Congress and the representatives 
of foreign nations on a great State occasion, the first 
qualities that we look for are dignity and reticence, and 
the power of suppressing idle irritation; and if he does 
not possess these qualities, some of the discredit attach- 
ing to his folly and his weakness is necessarily inflicted on 
the officials who chose and the public who applauded him. We 
do not deny,—indeed we have often maintained, and shall often 
have to maintain again,—that England gave grave cause for 
offence to a great friendly people, by the needless and wilful 
injustice of her prejudice with regard to a quarrel, in which, 
by all our antecedents and principles, we were bound to have 
taken the other side. We were heartily ashamed of the public 
tone of England then, and we are not going to apologize for 
it now. We believe that no American could have spoken of 
Mr. Lincoln’s noble career, and the many and grave difficulties 
which he had to encounter, without a feeling of quiet but 
grave displeasure at the temper of the dominant class in Eng- 
land which caused him so many of those difficulties. But on 
public and official occasions, and in the presence of those who, 
while they have no power to reply, still represent the nation 
assailed, grave displeasure, if expressed at all, should be 
expressed negatively, by weighty and impressive allusion. A 
man who feels he has grave cause of offence against another may, 
if he meets him at another’s table, ignore his acquaintance, or 
recognize it by the coldest of bows,—but what should we think 
of his dignity and self-respect if he began a regular assault upon 
him in the presence of others, and a pompous enumeration of 
his grievances? The Americans are puzzled why we are so 
unjust to them. Cannot Mr. Bancroft teach them the true 
cause? The true reason is that in England few are aware of 
the significance of the silentqualities of Americans—their indo- 
mitable energy and tenacity, their kindliness of temper, their love 
of freedom. their profoundly patriotic feeling. But many hear 
their noisy folly,and interpret its significance at something far 
above what it deserves. How is it possible to read such an 
oration as Mr. Bancroft’s,—the selected orator of a State 
ceremony,—and not feel something like scorn? What would 
not Mr. Gladstone have said on any similar occasion as the 
spokesman of the English nation! What did he not say on 
one far less important only yesterday week, when pressed to 
declare whether we had applied to the Government of the 
United States to suppress the Fenian preparations in that 
country? Was his not language self-restrained, digni- 
fied, weighty, and calculated to fill his audience with self- 
restraint and dignity also? Did he not tell us how poor and 
unworthy a figure England would make, if she went whin- 


conclude is the English] “ had gazed with terror on the growth | ing to the United States about their not doing for her what 
of a commonwealth where freeholds existed by the million, | she had been, in her own case, so unable if not reluctant to 


and religion was not in bondage to the State, and now they! do for them ? 


As to the comparative public conduct of 


could not repress their joy at its perils.” Then, Lord Russell as| England and the United States as nations, there may of 


Foreign Secretary had spoken of the “ Jate Union,” and this | course be very different opinions. 


It is natural and right 


gives our “ Young Columbian”’ his opportunity for his grand | that an American should believe that his own nation has far 
burst of invective ;—“But it is written, ‘Let the dead bury | excelled ours, and even the most prejudiced of Englishmen 


the dead.’ They may not bury the living. 
their dead. Let a Bill of Reform remove the worn-out govern- 
ment of a class, and infuse new life into the British Constitu- 


Let the dead bury | may concede that we have made blunders, and been guilty of 
injustice which an American could not overlook. But as to 
the comparative public /anguage adopted by the two countries, 


tion by confiding rightful power to the people.” It was no | it is impossible to feel any doubt. Mr. Seward himself, while 


doubt well that Mr. Bancroft pointed out the impropriety of the 
dead burying the living, as the difficult and recondite character 


wise in action, has been boastful and vulgar upon paper. And 
| now 


here is the official spokesman of a great occasion actually 


of the suggestion itself might otherwise have prevented the gross | decoying, as it were, the Ambassadors of foreign countries to 


impropriety involved in that procedure from being clearly seen. | come and hear themselves denounced with all the insulting 
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gesticulation of a rhetorician making points for the galleries. 
Nor is this sort of thing exceptional in the United States. 
There public men’s mode of expressing themselves seems to be 
habitually so wanting in dignity and reticence, that it was long 
before the world began to believe that people who could talk 
so big, were capable of the greatness in action which they 
have since shown. Mr. Bancroft is supposed to stand to the 
United States in something of the same relation in which Mr. 
Hallam once stood to England. And what would English 
society have thought of such an attack on a public occasion 
by Mr. Hallam, on the foreign countries whose Ministers had 
been invited expressly to hear him speak of the achievements 
of a great English statesman ? 
to found a lectureship of American history at Cambridge had 
not been already rejected, this folly on the part of one of the 
men who had been spoken of as possible nominees for the 
lectureship, would probably have put a final end to the chances 
of the proposal. If the graver historians of America can shriek 
criticism of this sort on foreign countries when they are sup- 
posed to be teaching the history of their own, foreigners will 
scarcely be likely to profit much by their lessons. Cam- 
bridge undergraduates might not improbably indeed attend 
the lectures of ‘A Young Columbian’ in sufficient masses. It 


If Mr. Thompson’s proposal ! 














putting himself to death. Though the Opposition was wealth: 
in eloquence and grew slowly richer in votes, its action = 
almost null, for every one knew that sooner than it should 
succeed, the Emperor would strike a second coup d’éat, 
Parliamentary life is only vivid when there is hope of victory 
and in the French Chamber a Republican triumph could only 
be a signal for new defeat. M. Thiers has endeavoured to 
remedy this mistake. In his speech of Monday upon the 
Address, a speech made after thirty-two members sitting on 
the Imperialist benches had signed a petition praying for 
greater freedom, he frankly accepts the dynasty. “The 
dynasty was beyond discussion ; nobody thought of question. 
ing it.” His only object was so to improve, or modify, or 
strengthen the policy of that dynasty, that liberty might once 
more be re-established in France. He admits from the begin- 
ning the one cardinal datum without which Napoleon will not, 
indeed cannot, listen to the voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely, but with which he has repeatedly affirmed his 
willingness to make almost any concessions. Any form of 
government, even the English, provided he may sit as secure 
as the English monarch. 

The datum granted, M. Thiers proceeds in a style wonder- 
fully different indeed from that an English chief of debate would 


would be great fun to them to hear him challenging the | adopt, but likely to be more, perhaps far more, effective with 
British lion to come forth at once to the contest :—“ ‘Here,’ said | the man and the race he is addressing. An English orator 
the Young Columbian, ‘on this native altar,—here,’ said the | would have dwelt on the expediency of freedom, on the strength 
Young Columbian, idealizing the dining-table, ‘on ances- | it lends to the throne, the vigour it gives to the departments, 
tral ashes, cemented with the blood poured forth like water | the health it pours through all the veins of every limb of the 
on our native plains of Chickabiddy Lick.’” But the instruc- | great society,—would have shown how compressed thought 
tion derived from such lectures would be infinitesimal, and | superheated itself into an explosive hatred, how repressed 
the ‘larks’ to which they would give rise would distract the | speech mortified into malignant gossip, how baffled energies 
authorities. ran all together into the one great channel of assault upon the 

How is it that Americans, with all their wonderful qualities, | Empire. He would have pointed to the decadence of litera- 
—dqualities in which, as we quite admit, they often far surpass | ture, the putrefaction of manners, the slow detrition of poli- 
their English cousins,—cannot see the necessity of bridling | tical ability, as proof that the nation pined for want of the 
their tongues a little, if only in order to give weight to what | healthful, if chilly, breezes of opinion, might even, had he 
they do say? How could any one hear Mr. Bancroft’s rubbish, | dared, have contrasted the Napoleon of 1865 who sentenced 
and not feel rather more than before that American talk is | silly boys for Red speeches at Liége, with the Napoleon of 
a little of the nature of wind? Sir Frederick Bruce, with | 1852, who would have circulated their speeches by the 
notice, to some extent, of the assault to be made on him, quietly | million as proof sufficient that society needed a strong pro- 
and wisely, we think, attended and sat out the nonsense, and | tector. M. Thiers did none of these things, perhaps could 
we wish he had not thought it necessary, as we see he is | not have ventured to do them, and instead he took up the 
reported to have done, to have refused to meet Mr. Bancroft | Emperor's raison détre, and drew liberty from that as a 
subsequently in private. For our part, we should as soon have | logical deduction. The work, which seems thin to our eyes, 
thought of refusing to meet a jester. The mischief of these | is necessary in those of Frenchmen, and it was done with 
fiascoes is not in any immediate effect, which is n7/, but in the | all M. Thiers’ practised skill. The Emperor has affirmed one 
false impression they produce of the emptiness and vanity of | thing consistently, that he and his régime exist to expound, 
one of the greatest and most earnest nations on the face of the | moderate, and consolidate the ideas of 1789. Those ideas 
earth. The erroneous European prejudice that braggadocio | were two—one social, one political ; the social one equality, the 
and a noble earnestness of purpose can never go together | political one the obedience of Government to the will of the 
is so strongly rooted, that a few official displays of Young | nation, to active public opinion. To carry out the second 
Columbianism do almost as much to eradicate the impres-| certain liberties are essential, because without them the 
sion produced by the great actions of the great men of silence, | opinion of the nation never can be formed. The first of these 
like Lincoln, Grant, and Sherman, as if they were displays of | is individual liberty, which guarantees to every citizen his per- 
unstable national purpose, instead of mere symptoms of ‘gas | sonal freedom, secures him from every arbitrary act, and gives 
on the brain.’ Some of us know how false and injurious that him a right to resort to a court of law against any func- 
notion is, but it obtains nevertheless, and it would do more to | tionary who acts illegally towards him. That is a liberty no 
give America her true place among the nations, that her | Government in Europe save the British has ever attempted to 
tongue should become a little less glib and her language aj secure. Even Cavour rejected with scorn a proposal to give 
little less grandiloquent, than even that her actions should the individual citizen right of action against the agents of 
grow rapidly in magnitude, and her substantial statesmanship | the State, and M. Thiers himself when in power would have 
in wisdom. repudiated the proposal as equivalent to a negation of autho- 





rity. To place it in its true position as first among practical 
M. THIERS ON IMPERIAL LIBERTY. | liberties marks a distinct advance in the French mind to- 
N THIERS has made a great effort to place himself and | wards a true conception of living political freedom. The second 
e those whom he represents in a tenable position. Ever 
since the decree of November, 1852, which restored partial | 
liberty of debate, the Republican Opposition in France has made | 


the mistake of declaring liberty and the Empire incompatible. | 
However guarded their diatribes or veiled their sarcasm, every | 
one knew, and they in private ‘acknowledged, that they were 

attacking not the regime, but the dynasty. They wanted to | 
be free of the blacksmith as well as of the fetters, nay, rather | 


is the liberty of the press, or, as M. Thiers puts it, “ the in- 
violability of a citizen’s thoughts,”’ an experiment pronounced 
dangerous by the Empire, and no doubt, like every other, full 
of inconveniences. ‘‘ But is it not better to try a free press 
under a strong Government than under a weak one?’’ Then 
follows the inviolability of the citizen’s preference for one 
representative over another, which we call freedom of elec- 
tion, an inviolability difficult to maintain, but “which at 





of the blacksmith than of the fetters. If they advocated | least compels Government to interfere only in a decent man- 
economy, it was to suggest that the Empire was expensive; if| ner.” Then the representatives once assembled must have 
they denounced corruption, it was to insinuate that corruption | “liberty of interpellation,” ¢. ¢., the right to know the inten- 
was the correlative of crowns; if they eulogized peace, it was | tions of Government before they are carried into action, and 
because the Empire was ready for war; if they satirized cen-| finally, as the absolute correlative of these liberties, the 
tralization it was because central power was in hands so dreaded | datum, “ without which the national will is without means of 
and disliked. Naturally they had no weight. Even a consti- action,” there must be ministerial responsibility. Every one of 
tutional king would not listen to arguments which had | these liberties, M. Thiers contends, is implied in the ideas of 
for base his own defect of title, to suggestions the secret | 1789, which it is the self-imposed mission of the Emperor to 
meaning of which was the nobleness he would display in] expound. The yoke of Parliament! “ When the Crown dis- 
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peals to the hustings, Government does not sub-|a year, and while guaranteed by all the great powers it is 
mit to the yoke of Parliament, but of the nation, and that | coveted by those whose frontiers it divides. The territory, 
can never be a humiliation.” English institutions! Free- larger than two Irelands, covers the delta of the Danube, and 
dom is no more English “than steam is English because | is therefore to the Austrian Government, as mistress of the 
much steam is used in England.” And then the great | course of that river, perhaps the most important of all adjacent 
orator, having to his own mind demonstrated his proposition | provinces. With Russia or any great power seated upon 
with the rigid cohesiveness of geometrical proof, broke into a| both sides of the river the Austrian position would be almost 
untenable, a hand as it were constantly squeezing her by the 


Joftier strain to show how the denial of necessary liberties had 
failed, how the war in Italy had left the greatest problem of| throat. So strongly is this felt by Austrian statesmen, that 


modern times unsolved, how treasure and men had been ex-| nothing but the danger of a perpetual struggle with Russia has 
nded in barren expeditions to Syria, Cochin China, and| restrained them from seizing the territory, and it has been 
Mexico, how Poland had been deluded by unfruitful promises, | offered as a bribe both by Berlin and Paris. At the same 
how internal reform, even decentralization, had been postponed, | time the triangle is of vital importance to the policy 
how finally, said the speaker, with superb logic and selfish-| of Russia. Were Austria mistress of the Principalities, no 
ness, France had in Italy either made a failure, or “created at | land route to Constantinople could be traversed without her 
her doors a nation of twenty-six millions ever ready to extend | consent, and any future invasion of Turkey must be made by 
their hands to forty millions of Germans.” Had “ France been | sea, by a road, that is, which England and France, or either 
consulted, is it conceivable that she should have lent her hand | of them, could with ease intercept. The Western Powers, again, 
to such a policy ?” are interested in the fate of the country, as involving that of 
Probably not, though there are Frenchmen who, like M.| Turkey, for which the British Foreign Office is still supposed 
Louis Blanc or M. Jules Favre, would frankly stand upon | to care, and that of a “nationality” which always interests 
their prineiples, be the consequences what they might, and the Foreign Bureau in Paris. Any attack on the independence 
look for sway through their leadership towards the ideal rather | of Roumania therefore might bring four great powers into the 
than through their power of repression, but the point was for | field, while any disturbance, however slight, might spread from 
M. Thiers a fatal one to make. If he can show, or is com-| the Pruth to Constantinople. European Turkey is so full of the 
Jled to show, that on one point Napoleon is higher than his | elements of disorder, such a magazine of hatreds of race, creed, 
people, that he expounds its best instincts, its highest thoughts, | and nationality that the smallest flame, be it only that 
its noblest aspirations, better than a representative Chamber | of a half-lighted match, may produce a_ conflagration. 
would have done, then on that point he gives the Emperor a| Accordingly at the first sound of approaching trouble in 
new raison d'étre. France is to be represented—he is its Bucharest, the Austrian Cabinet, though loaded already 
noblest and most perfect representative. And this on the| with Hungarian and Prussian difficulties, began to “watch 
single question of Italy he has been, and M. Thiers is foiled | events,” that is, to collect a force in Galicia, while the Russian 
by the very reflections raised by his own eloquence. The | Government, though sadly hampered for money, suddenly 
leader who bids France raise a nation of twenty-six millions | placed a strong corps d armée upon the banks of the Pruth. 
at her gates because they are down-trodden, without a thought | Had the revolt produced even a week of civil war, or seemed 
of their possible action when they have risen, who makes a likely to terminate in favour of Prince Couza, Russian troops 
profitable oppression cease because it is an oppression, who | would have crossed the river “in the interests of order,”’ and 
spends the force of « people that another and rival one may be | that everlasting Eastern question, with its endless ramifica- 
free because its freedom is a right, is a leader, in that matter | tions, would have been upon us again. 
at all events, worthy to lead France. Is it the idea of 1789} Fortunately the ruler of the Principalities was only a Brum- 
which is denied, when France gives a kindred nation the power | magem Napoleon, as violent and as unprincipled, but not as 
she lacked to carry those ideas out to the full? The argument, | able, as his prototype. In 185% the people of the two pro- 
hitherto so logical, breaks down, and M. Thiers, victorious | vinces, being prevented by the Treaty of Paris from uniting 
while he stands upon the base of 1789, quits that stand-point them as they wished, but entifled to elect their own Hospo- 
for one of mere intellectual selfishness, and thanders against | dars, used their privilege and solved their difficulty by electing 
despotism only because abroad it has not had the brutality to} one and the same man—Oolone! Couza, a soldier of some 
be despotic enough. ability, but no particular reputation for statesmanship, whose 
For the rest, his speech is in the true groove, and the thin, | greatest claim to favour was his presumed insignificance. This 
acrid, but coherent logic which seems to Englishmen so worth- | audacious device, or rather dodge—for it was nothing better— 
less, will weigh heavily both with the Emperor and France. | was intended to set aside the clause in the Treatyof Paris under 
An Englishman rarely gets hold of a principle, and when he | which the provinces were to be for ever divided, and it was sue- 
does, almost always applies it as a solvent, but a Frenchman | cessful. The powers, somewhat annoyed,but doubtful of France 
builds with it, is restless until it can be shown that the idea | and dreading war, persuaded the Porte to ratify the election, and 
he believes in has been carried out to its logical result in | Colonel John Couza, landless sol-lier, became legally Hospodar 
action. As he believes in the ideas of 1789, he will chafe | of Roumania for life, and by s>lf-clection “ Prine> ’ Couza. 
under a demonstration that they still remain inert, and | He set himself to form a party, and aware that the small edu- 
struggle as effectively as he can towards their realization. | cated class distrusted him, paid court to the peasants, proposed 
Napoleon cannot yield, for he cannot yet be certain that! measures for their benefit, threatened the priests, unpopular 
France once free would accept his dynasty, and success there-| from their wealth and indolenc>, intrigued with Russia, 
fore must be won by the slow struggle at the polls. Nearly | coquetted with France, and finally strack his great stroke. In 
every election of late has gone against the Government, and | November, 1864, he abolished the constituency, which was aris- 
should the Chamber be filled in the end with a hostile | tocratic, by a coup d'etat, arreste! his principal opponents, and 
majority the Emperor would have but two alternatives—to | submitted to the people a new document which made him as 
strike a new coup d'état, or to realize the dream which M. | absolute as Napoleon. was during 1853. The peasants, who 
Thiers has described with so much of the precision of a pedant, | hoped great things from the Prince, were delighted, the abso- 
and something of the fire belonging to a great parliamentary lutist powers were not irritated, the Divan was either conci- 
chief. * | liated by a personal visit or bought, and the Prince was to all 
ee a appearance firmly seated on the throne he had so easily 
THE LATEST COUP D’ETAT. acquired. He was not a man, however, who could use 
Tc European Tribunal, powerless everywhere else, retains | despotic power. He had seized the notion, so common 
its authority in Turkey, and a most dangerous incident has among a class in Eastern Europs. who, educated abroad, fret 
therefore passed off without a war. Englishmen, who never un-| at the barbarism around, that he had only to act on the 
derstand foreign politics, unless their own interests are visibly “ideas of the nineteenth century’ to succeed, and that 
involved, have regarded the revolution of the week in Roumania | Napoleonism included all the ideas of the nineteenth century. 
48 a mere incident for a telegraphic bulletin, but a very slight Accordingly, by one great decree, he confiscated all Church 
change in the order of events might have raised it to European | property, by another conceded to the peasants their lands, 
mportance. The great triangle which we call after Turkish | and by a third authorized a great series of public works. 
usage the Principalities, but which its inhabitants style Rou- | Some of these measures were wise—the enfranchisement of 
mania, and which contains 3,500,000 of “Roumans,” i. ¢., | the peasants especially—but all were violent, and none were 
Slavs, Greeks, and gipsies, occupies in the East of Europe a posi-| carried out as matters of steady policy. Vain, noisy, and 
tion nearly identical with that of Belgium in the West. It is not, | excessively expensive, the Hospodar irritated in succession 
it is true, independent, but its dependence on Constantinople | every class, ruined the boyars, pillaged the priests, taxed 
is limited to certain dignified forms and a payment of 40,000/. | the townsmen, offended the army, and spent in twelve months 
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six millions more than the revenues of his State. When a 
man has no friends it is easy to plot without danger of 
betrayal, for only leaders need be admitted into the design, and 
weeks since it was announced in Paris that the reign of Prince 
Couza must end. The crown, it is said, was offered to Prince 
Jerome, and declined, and the outbreak was postponed to 
January 5. Some incident not reported interrupted the 
conspirators, but on 22nd February all was prepared, and 
Prince Couza was by order of the Senate arrested in the night. 
The army, which could have resisted, despised the Prince, 
the citizens of Bucharest disliked him, and the peasantry, 
even if inclined, could not interfere in time, and the 
absolute ruler was imprisoned without a blow having been 
struck in his defence. In prison, and we imagine with small 
chance of life if he refused, he was offered his liberty on con- 
dition of declaring any Rouman who resisted the new order 
of things—that is, who struck a blow for himself—a traitor 
to his country. He had the meanness to accept the terms, 
and was sent over the frontier to pass his days in exile in 
Paris, until Napoleon needs an instrument to excite the Rou- 
manian mind. Meanwhile the Roumanian Legislature, aware 
that Prince Jerome had rejected their offers, fearing that the 
Porte would in the absence of the Hospodar resume its de- 
tested authority, and fancying that no member of any dynastic 
House would consent to be a mere vassal of Turkey, elected 
the most available Coburg, the Comte de Flandres. The 
Count, very rich, very deaf, and with other chances—for is he 
not a Coburg, with a sister an Empress, cousin alike of 
Bourbons and Hapsburgs?—declined the uncertain and laborious 
honour of ruling a little vassal State threatened by two 
great powers, and the Roumanians might, and possibly 
would, have given the invaders an excuse by an armed 
struggle for precedence among the great local fami- 
lies. Fortunately by this time the telegraph had done its 
work, and the guaranteeing powers had agreed that failing 
Prince Couza sovereignty reverted to the Sultan, to be exer- 
cised under their advice, and that their advice should be to 
let the Roumanians within certain limits elect another chief. 
A conference will therefore be held—it is said in Paris—and 
in the East the resolutions of conference are decrees to be 
carried out, if necessary, by the sword. 

Peace being secured, this country would appear to have 
only one real interest in the affair. These Roumans, of whom 
Europe for its own interests disposes nearly as absolutely as 
the Catholic world claims to dispose of the population of 
Rome, ought to be allowed, at all events within certain limits, 
to select their own ruler. They could not exist without one, 
firstly, because the country, ruled by a debased aristocracy and 
an ignorant peasantry, is not fitted for a republic, and secondly, 
because Russia would always be seeking a pretext to overthrow 
any government not entrusted to an individual hand. They can- 
not choose Prince Michael of Servia, because that would mean 
immediate war with Turkey, nor any prince of a European 
family, because those princes cannot remain vassals. But 
within these limits we trust they will be as far as the 
British vote is concerned masters of their own destiny. They 
are not a very estimable people. The cultivators are scarcely 
civilized, and in the higher classes civilization seems to have 
something of the effect of heat upon fruit after it has fully 
ripened. But the only chance for these vast regions, so little 
understood in this country, so imperfectly comprehended even 
by those who, like Prince Couza, know them best, is to let 
them alone, to maintain external order, and under it suffer 
every germ of native force which may exist to grow freely. By 
and bye we shall know under what organization or what race 
European Turkey can best flourish, what native power is 
strong enough to absorb the rest, but until then the less done 
within any of her provinces the better. The powers in com- 
bination are sure to do the least they possibly can, lest one of 
them should be the gainer, and for that reason, as well as 
because it prevents a sanguinary war, we are thankful that 
in Turkey at least the European Tribunal still retains its 
irresistible power. Had it been equally effective in the North, 
Denmark would have been spared an invasion, the Duchies 
two years of misery, and Central Europe, it nay be, a long and 
disastrous war. 


IRELAND AND THE PALZ MALL GAZETTE. 
HE Pali Mall Gazette has set itself, avowedly in reply to 
the Spectator, to defend the Philistine theory of govern- 
ing Ireland—the theory, that is, of the average British ten- 
pounder, which may be thus expressed. That which is 
English is best ; that which is best is best everywhere ; Ire- 








aria, 
land shall have, whether she likes it or not, that which is 
best. In support of his thesis the writer lays down two 
propositions—that we are not to govern as the governed de. 
sire, but as we think they ought to be governed; and that 
absolute proprietorship, involving the large as opposed 
to the small culture, is the best economical tenure 
Two propositions more entirely beside the true question 
at issue we never remember to have read, and as they 
really express in its neatest and fairest form the root- 
blunder of all English speculations upon Ireland, we fee] 
concerned to defend against a worthy antagonist our own 
widely different views. The first proposition we with one 
limitation absolutely deny. If the government of Ireland is 
not to be what is popularly, though rather vaguely, called a 
free Government, then the assertion of the Pall Mall 
Gazette may of course be unanswerable. There are cases 
no doubt in which the governing race is so indefinitely 
superior to the governed, that a duty devolves upon the 
former almost identical with the duty of a parent or tutor 
towards a child. We have such a case in India, and in India 
no doubt Government has a moral right occasionally to do 
what is wise in the eyes of the governors and unwise 
in those of the governed,—to prohibit suttee, for example, 
or object to religious torture, or refuse to prohibit the ex- 
port of cereals, the one economical point perhaps upon 
which native opinion is unanimous. But to maintain such a 
right in a country which we profess to leave free is to abandon 
the essential principle, the very life of free government. The 
essence of that system of society is that government shall, 
upon every point not absolutely vital to its own existence, or 
contrary to laws higher than any expediencies whatever, be in 
accord with the genius, the impulses, and even the prejudices 
of the people it governs. Supposing Ireland to desire the 
abolition of a police, the Imperial Government would have 
a right to refuse, because without the constable’s biton 
or sword, Government has no practical existence. Suppos- 
ing her to ask separation from England, it has also a 
right to refuse, because separation would involve the de- 
struction of the very organism which it exists to main- 
tain. Supposing her to seek the prohibition of all wor- 
ship except the Catholic, it has a right to refuse, because 
persecution for opinion is in its judgment a criminal act, would 
be so in England as well as in Ireland. A dozen other cases 
might be supposed in which the United Kingdom being one, 
a concession to Ireland might mean, as in many questions of 
taxation, an injury to the rest of the Empire, and in all such 
a Ministry which gives way clearly betrays its duty. But 
whenever Ireland desires a thing which is not morally evil in 
itself, is not directly opposed to the existence of Government, 
and is not more injurious to the rest of the kingdom than it is 
beneficial to Ireland, Ireland has a right to receive it. Otherwise 
it ceases to be one of the three free kingdoms which make up 
the home dominion, and sinks into a mere colony, ruled not by 
itself, or by itself as part of the Union, but as a powerless 
dependency. Englishmen may be very unwise, and in our 
judgment are very unwise, in keeping up a law of primo- 
geniture, but if Englishmen gravely “wish” that law, be- 
lieve, that is, that the law sustains a society which they 
desire to maintain, they have a right to that law. So 
if Irishmen hate the law, as producing a society which 
they have no wish to see among them, they have a right to 
have it abolished. Their “wish” in the matter—which is 
when said of a nation usually the expression of an instinctive 
knowledge of their own peculiar genius, of the groove in 
which their special capacities will work best—ought to guide 
legislation. It does so guide legislation when specially intended 
for Scotland. It may be very wise as well as just, for ex- 
ample, to set the rich to govern the poor, as we do in England, 
under the name of local self-government ; but Scotchmen do 
not like it, and in Scotland therefore the counties are 
governed by Intendants of the Crown called Fiscals. Ireland 
wishes exactly the same system, the gentry there being sup- 
posed to be hostile to the poor, but Ireland does not get it. 
Why? Ireland craves a development of her national life, 
which, as the example of Scotland shows, would not weaken, 
but strengthen Imperial life, and she ought to have it, even 
though that life were meaner instead of nobler than the one 
she has. It is part of her right as a separate division of a 
free State that her idiosyncrasy should be respected, that her 
special tendencies, and ways, and whims, when they do not 
conflict either with morals, or public safety, or the interests of 
the nation at large, should be cordially recognized. 
So with regard to the vital matter of tenure. The writer 
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in the Pall Mall Gazette argues that the large culture is 
better than the little culture, indefinitely better; that Ire- 
land, as he plainly says, ought to be a grazing country, and 
therefore divided into very large farm-holdings. Well, sup- 
ose we concede that assertion, what on earth has it to do 
with the matter? We do not believe it, believe rather that, 
excopt in a country like England, where the population has 
limitless scope for energy outside the cultivation of the soil, 
the great question of the comparative advantage of large and 
small culture is still unsettled, still so doubtful that no 
thoughtful man will venture to dogmatize, will dare, with the 
Lombard example before him, to assert that either side is 
economically certain. But grant that it is, what then? The 
object of property laws is not to aggregate property after a cer- 
tain pre-arranged fashion, but to make a happy, an orderly, and 
a contented people. No such laws, however wise, will ever do 
that unless they are in accord with the genius, the history, 
and the prejudices of the people for whom they are made. 
Economically the French law of property, which at bottom 
makes the family the owner of wealth and not the individual, 
is, we take it, one of the most absurd ever devised by the wit 
of man, one which, if not worked more leniently than the law 
would warrant, would deprive men of the strongest motive 
to energy. But the Frenchman wants to live the clannish, 
protected life such a law will foster, to have round him a 
family whose interests are his, to be rid of an oppressive indi- 
yidualism, and he accordingly has his wish. Would it be wise 
for a conquering government, or even an elected government, to 
say that individualism is better than clanship, that the right of 
division, the consetl de famille, the law against wastry, are all 
imbecilities, and Frenchmen shall, whether they like it or no, 
face the world alone? As well might a French conqueror 
apply the family law to England, and expect Englishmen to 
be happy under its provisions. We do precisely that oppres- 
sion in Ireland, and, in doing it, lose sight in our zeal for a 
particular form of property, of the ends for which property 
itself exists. | Of course we have our reward, land in Ireland 
which ought on the Belgian analogy to be worth fifty years’ 
purchase, being reduced by the chronic agrarian discontent 
and consequent agrarian disorder to about fifteen. The Pall 
Mall Gazette says :— 

“ Before the Committee of the House of Commons which sat 
last year Lord Dufferin gave some most suggestive evidence bearing 
on the point. He narrated that there were two considerable 
— of his ancestral property which his ancestors, in 1745, 

ad granted in perpetuity, of which the lessees were therefore 
virtually the proprietors, and could not ever be disturbed in their 
tenure so long as they paid the stipulated rent, which was a 
moderate one. In a word, they held the ownership on rent-charge, 
precisely on the Spectator’s plan. What was the result? In the 
course of a century these properties, originally consisting of 
thirteen holdings, had been subdivided into jifty-two, with an 
increasing rent at each subdivision, and with a condition of 
cultivation that, to say the least, was not encouraging. The rent 
of the adjacent land held by tenants at will is 25s. an acre; that 
of this land held in perpetuity ranges from 27s. to 35s.” 


Very good; but do those tenants shoot their landlords, 
or join in wild agrarian projects? That, and not the amount 
of subdivision,—a mere detail, to be corrected at once by co- 
operation,—is the real point at issue. Our contention is that a 
law of property which ensures disorder is a bad law, and the 
Pall Mall Gazette affirms that the only law which the people 
like results in endless subdivision. In Ceylon subdivision is 
carried to the sixteenths of a cocoa-nut tree, but the people, 
as far as tenure is concerned, never dream of attacking the 
State, are in fact one of the most lazily contented of races. 
Abolish that law for a wiser one, and we should have to 
massacre two millions of people. The true cure for a false 
belief about tenure, as for a false belief about tariffs, or any 
other economic question, is the propagation of sound ideas, 
not force, which on matters of tenure is as inapplicable and 
as useless as on matters of faith. Of course it is a most 
difficult question whether so great a change is in Ireland now 
possible without immoral violence towards the owners of the 
soil, but that has nothing to do with the ideal towards which 
we and they ought to strive. Our plan, which in India was 
carried out over a country to which Ireland is a speck, was 
stated as an ideal, not as one to be enforced in a session, in 
the teeth of rights we have contracted for two hundred years 
to maintain. 

_ Finally, we appeal to the Pall Mall Gazette itself whether 
it is quite just in a writer who really understands us 
and himself, to say the only suggestion we have to make is 
that Irishmen should be allowed to appear in their national 





costume of green and gold# We simply pointed to the pros 
hibition of the national dress, while it is allowed in Scotland, 
as a symbol of the different treatment of the two nationalities, 
It is true that, symbols being things with excitable people, we 
wish this particular symbol should be conceded, but we have 
over and over again stated the serious grievances under which 
we consider Ireland still to labour—namely, a Church con- 
sidered heretical by the majority, yet maintained out of their 
pockets, a tenure radically unsuited to their genius, a system 
of education hostile to their religious convictions, and an 
habitual treatment in minor matters as of the poor relation in 
the national family. The last of those charges is, we admit, 
indefinite, but the position is well understood, even though the 
poor relation cannot tabulate sneers, or analyze slights, or 
draw up effective reports upon impertinencies. 








AN IRISH CHIEFTAIN. 

- accurate and scientific description of the Irishman is as 
t difficult to get at as was for a long time an accurate and 
scientific description of the Dodo. Novelists and poets, travel- 
lers and politicians, friends and enemies of Ireland, have all given 
us their tinted sketches of the national character, but if an 
Englishman were to be guided by any of these in forming his 
conception of the Celt he would be likely enough to go astray. 
Nor when we come to systematic observation, do we sce our way 
much more clearly. Even among Irish politicians it is not easy 
to point out a man who may be taken as a fair specimen of the 
Celtic element in the British Empire,—not taken (as our English 
journals, serious and comic, are too prone to take the Irish pea- 
sant) from the midst of squalor and ignorance, and held up to 
the scorn of this enlightened age and country, but taken with all 
the advantages that birth, position, and education can bestow. If 
we find such a man adhering firmly to the political beliefs which 
it is the custom of some of us to consider mere Will-o’-the- Wisps 
that lure a few besotted and untaught peasants to sure destruction, 
and yet, in comparison with the educated English gentleman, 
showing himself inferior on the whole in no part of that 
graceful and dignified intellectual completeness which we 
instinctively require in him, the fact ought to furnish 
us with grave matter for reflection, and might help to 
clear up much that is dark in the causes of this unhappy 
Fenian movement and the means of cure. Among Irish public 
men there is one who fulfils, in a remarkable degree, the requisite 
conditions, who holds a place even among Irishmen peculiar 
and almost unique. We doubt whether many of our readers are 
aware of the strange and interesting relation which subsists 
between a large body of the Irish peasantry and an Irish gentle- 
man, with whose name we are tolerably familiar, and who bears 
in Ireland the title—prouder far, in the opinion of the people, than 
dukedom or earldom —of ‘ The O'Donoghue of the Glens.” 

Among the many triumphs of Irish imagination there is none 
more conspicuous than its legendary lore, and among Irish legends 
the most exquisite for simplicity and delicacy is one which has for 
its scene Lough Lein, the fairest of the three lakes which have 
conferred a deserved celebrity upon Killarney. The spot is 
indeed one which might well kindle into poetry a mind less impres- 
sionable than that of the peasant of Kerry. ‘The lake, a miracle 
of miniature beauty, sleeps at the foot of the loftiest mountains in 

Ireland, and of crags in which the eagle builds. The softness and 
warmth of the almost Italian atmosphere throw a charming languor 
around the place. The brilliant green of the turf,—the thickets of 
myrtle,arbutus, and holly which clothe the banksand the islets, —the 
grey, quaint-shaped, lichen-clad rocks, which your guide calls The 
O’Donoghue’s castle, and prison, and library, transport you at 
H[ere alone should you hear the legend, for 
here alone can you feel it. Even the melodious verse of Moore, 
which keeps ringing in your ears, spoils the vision. You will 
best hear the tale from the lips of a peasant girl. On the Ist of 
May—so runs the story—a strange sight may be seen by the 
shores of the lake. No sooner does the sun begin to appear over 
the tops of the mountains than a wild strain of unearthly music 
rises from the rocks, and if there be present a spectator lately 
purified from his sins a glorious pageant becomes visible. Troops 
of fairies spring from every nook and scatter over the surface of 
the water the loveliest of flowers. ‘Then a trumpet sounds, and 
the crags assume once more their pristine form of chapel and 
castle and donjon keep, and from under the archway rides out 
slowly upon a milk-white charger a princely cavalier, dressed in 
the gorgeous habit of an ancient Irish chief. His horse treads 
the water as though it were solid ground, and the prince gazes 


once to fairy-land. 
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sadly on his old home. Again the fairy music rises, and swells, 
and sinks ; the horseman reaches the mid point of the lake, waves 
a farewell, and all the pageant disappears. But it is said those 
fortunate ones to whom the vision has been vouchsafed are ever 
after prosperous, and when, as sometimes happens, this favour 
has been bestowed on many, the golden age returns for a while, 
the fields are loaded with the harvest, and all the valley reaps the 
bounty of The O’Donoghue. 

The old family with whom this wild legend is connected has 
been always conspicuous in Irish annals. It claims descent from 
the Royal House of Munster, and is mentioned repeatedly in the 
chronicle of the Abbey of Iunisfallen as the head of the Eoganacht 
of Lough Lein. Among tle most stubborn of the enemies of the 
English Pale during the Middle Ages were the chiefs of this power- 
ful Ifouse. Nor when a partial subjugation of the native power 
had been effected, did ‘they show themselves more inclined to 
submit. In 1603 The O'Donoghue of the Glens was attainted. 
In 1689 his grandson was a General in the army of James II. 
Rebellion was followed by confiscation, and but a small remnant 
was left of the vast estates which once formed the patrimony of 
this noble House. The chiefs sank in appearance,—not in reality, as 
we shall presently show,—to the position of country gentlemen. The 
present head of the family, a young man of much promise, and in 
many ways remarkable, is not only heir through his father to these 
traditions, but through his mother to the power and popularity of 
O'Connell, Yet though the mantle of the great demagogue has 
fallen upon him, he has little of the demagogue in his character, 
as in truth it would be difficult for one to have who has his old 
rank and power so forcibly put before his mind in the mouldering 
towers of Ross Castle, and the tombs where sleep the many chiefs 
of his House in the ruined chancel of Muckross Abbey. 

The O'Donoghue, as we have known him here in England, has 
shown himself to be a young man of considerable ability, and has 
distinguished himself from the great majority of his colleagues, 
the Irish members, by a grace and delicacy which is too often 
absent in them. He has always advanced opinions which we 
should consider extreme in others, but which in him we almost 
admire while we condemn, On a late occasion, when bringing 
before the Ilouse of Commons a motion which was repugnant to 
the feelings of nine-tenths of his audience, he disarmed all hostility 
by his skilful deprevation:—*“ It is impossible for one who has come 
so much in contact with Englishmen as I have to hate them.” Nor 
did he make less impression by his personal appearance, for he is, 
if not the handsomest man, at least among the handsomest men 
in Parliament. He showed also that Irish eloquence is not yet 
extinct, and though he can never hope to reach the mark of 
his uncle, he will undoubtedly make an excellent debater. There 
are one or two points in his character which, though not yet pro- 
minently exhibited, may contribute to diminish his value as a 
public man. Te is vain, like many Irishmen ; he is extravagant, 
like most Irishmen ; and he cannot avoid, as he ought most care- 
fully to avoid, the unreason of extremes. If he can check these 
tendencies he may do a gool work, for few have such opportuni- 
ties as he; but if not, he will sink to the level of the Feargus 
O’Connors of the last generation. 

To Englishmen, however, The O’Donoghue is only a favourable 
specimen of an Irish party leader. What his position is in Ireland 
we can scarcely conceive. ‘The Irish have never shown themselves 
slow to admire and follow a chief who has devoted his energies to 
their cause, whatever his rank or birth may be. But they are essen- 
tially an aristocratic people, and as such they feel towards The 
O'Donoghue in some respects as they never felt, nor could feel, 
even towards O'Connell. Two circumstances, trifling in them- 
selves, but important as showing the current of feeling, may be 
worth notice. At the time when a subscription for the Lan- 
cashire sufferers was organized at Tralee, there had been a miser- 
able harvest in Ireland, an1 the scarcity had been most severely 
felt in Kerry. ‘The couaty members had opened the meeting with 
speeches in favour of the subscription, when The O’ Donoghue rose 
to oppose it. ‘*I am but a humble individual,” he began. There 
was a shout in the crowd, ‘* You a humble individual! You, The 





O'Donoghue of the Glens! You area prince! You are the King of the 
Lakes!” And then came a menacing ery, ‘Hats off!” and the haugh- 
tiest of the aristocracy, the bitterest enemies of The O'Donoghue, | 
| 
| 


ce 


had to yield to the voice of the peasants, and to uncover before him 

whoin the people esteemed royal. But this remarkable scene might 

be considered the mere enthusiasm of a mob. A more convincing | 
testimony to this strange fecling almost of worship is furnished by | 
a still later occurrence. ‘The estates of The O'Donoghue, though | 
large, have not been for many years in a prosperous state. Some | 
time since he was compellel to bring them into the market, 






and the sale was duly announced. Almost immediately there 
appeared in most of the Irish provincial papers an address from 
the tenantry upon these estates. Now the tenants are all r 
men, very much poorer than the average English farmer and oe 
asked their friends for assistance. For what object? To ian 
them in their disinterested effort to buy back and restore he 
lands to their chief. They entirely reject any voice of his in the 
matter :— 

“We, his own people,” they say, “cannot be, and will not be gain. 

said. The work we come to do is our own, not his. It is our work 
peculiarly. It is the work of all Irishmen. We will, in the name of 
his own tenantry, and of the tenant-farmers and people of Ireland, for 
his personal and public deserving, raise funds to present him anew with 
the title-deeds of those estates. That remnant which escaped the 
havoc of confiscation we will save from forfeiture now.” 
We are not aware what result this generous effort has produced 
but in truth that is unimportant. The feeling which prompted it 
is the remarkable point, and to illustrate this we add a few words 
more :— 

“We who address you,” they continue, “are tenantry on the estates 
of a man whose name is well known, well loved amongst Irishmen 
everywhere—The O'Donoghue, To many of you he is known as an 
unflinching champion of his country—a storling friend of the tenant. 
farmers of Ireland. Tous he is much more. To say he is our land- 
lord may mean little in Ireland; for in our country few are tho land- 
lords who regard their tenantry with such feelings of confidence, kind- 
ness, attachment, and friendship, as those which have always subsisted 
between him and us. The estates on which we hold have descended to 
him in direct succession through hundreds of years; and in him, it is 
truth to say, the blood of his ancestors has not degenerated. To us he 
has been, in heart and hand, in act and word, the prince and the chief- 
tain still, noble and generous and chivalrous in all things. From hig 
earliest boyhood he has been amongst us. He joined in our rural 
games ; he mingled in our humble sports; and by many a good proof 
we found that whatever affected the least of us, in grief or in joy, 
brought sorrow or gladness to him. With pride that claimed him ag 
our own, we have watched him grow up to manhood; and sinco he first 
raised his voice in public for old Ireland, we have followed his career 
with such feelings as none but his own people and clansmen could feel,” 

The exhibition of such a feeling at the present day is a pheno- 
menon on which we might think for a little. We well know that 
in our own country we have many excellent proprietors, but for 
which of them, we may ask, would such a spontaneous enthu- 
siasm be elicited? Neither high birth nor munificence would pro- 
duce such an offer in this country, where ‘‘ cash payment is the 
sole nexus of man to man.” But in Ireland the people will not 
believe, in respect of land at least, that cash payment is the 
sole nexus. There lies our difficulty; there, perhaps, also our 
opportunity. 


MR. JOHN PARRY’S WEDDING-BREAKFAST. 
ie curious power of Mr. John Parry’s over the lines of ex- 

pression of his own face, by which he makes us believe, 
directly his entertainment is over, that, though we have really seen 
only him, and him in a gentleman’s ordinary evening dress, we 
have nevertheless seen all sorts of different people as well,— 
young ladies flirting, elderly ladies doing the polite, the respect- 
able butler, the spoiled child, the vain, empty-headed coxcomb, 
and various other personages,—is enough to startle the most un- 
speculative of British spectators into momentary metaphysics. Is 
it that Mr. Parry has enough of Colonel and Mrs. Roseleaf, and 
Mrs. Jené (xée Gushington), and Mr. Olympus, and the butler, 
&e., in himself, to become a precisely similar character by volun- 
tarily accenting, as it were, some little drift of tendency in his 
own character ; or is it that all these numberless expressions of 
face represent merely the most superficial mannerisms of social 
convention,—a variety of masks which almost any one could 
assume under a little social pressure, without ceasing to be their 
own individual selves? The latter can scarcely be the case, be- 
cause Mr. Parry goes a good deal deeper than the mere ripple of 
conventional affectations. His face expresses almost every variety 
of self-love and amiability, from Mr. Jené’s muddy and selfish 
vanity about his own songs and singing, to Mrs. Roseleaf’s really 
amiable affectation of a hostess’s flattery and raillery. Yet 
there is something much more extraordinary than mere acting 
in what Mr. Parry achieves. An actor who takes a set part has 
all the advantage of concentrating his mind on that part, as well 
as the advantage of appropriate dress and incident to remind him 
of the attitude of feeling he is expected, as far as he can, to 
assume. But Mr. Parry works with no help of this kind, and yet 
passes through as many transformations as Indus in the course of 
half an hour without putting off his swallow-tail coat, by the 
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mere moulding power of his fancy over the lines of his own face. 
Of course the limits within which he works are narrow; he does 
not attempt to migrate into any character out of the world of 
ordinary drawing-room experience. He does not change from 
comedy to tragedy. He always wears some variety of the 
company face. But within these limits the changes he 
produces upon his own face are astonishing, and as we have 
gaid, go quite beyond the changes of conventional manner, 
covering changes of real individual temper and character. Mr. 
Jené, and Mr. Olympus, and Colonel Roseleaf are all quite 
different men, not merely men with a different crust of social 
manner upon them. Perhaps indeed his most delicate touches are 
touches indicating the different effect of conventional position on 
the character. Take, for instance, his hired musician in Mrs. 
Roseleaf’s Evening Party, and ‘his respectful butler who 
announces breakfast in the Wedding Breakfast. The same man 
assuming the countenance of two characters so near each other in 
social position, might be supposed to be in danger of confusing the 
But in fact they are as different as Colonel Roseleaf and his 
own butler. The hired musician, though working for hire, has a 
perfectly independent air about him. He is all mechanical 
obedience to his superior, but there is no touch of obsequiousness 
in his face. What he expresses is the feeling of a professional 
drudge, for whom the music has lost all meaning. He is a 
monotony, a fatigued monotony, producing a monotonous variety 
of sounds. He yawns freely as the evening goes on. He 
executes his orders punctually like an operative, not with de- 
ference like a personal attendant. His expression is almost that 
of a prisoner turning a crank, except that there is also the energy 
of aman earning his bread. The butler, on the contrary, is all 
reverence and self-respect. As he enters the room his eyes are 
fixed on his master, and slightly turned up to express ceremonious 
waiting. Yet even here, where the main difference is due to a 
wariety of social function, you will scarcely be able to conceive 
that the same man might under different circumstances have filled 
the two situations. There is too much deference—the essence of 
body-servant in the butler. You feel that in undress he would 
probably be insolent, riotous, intemperate, and vulgar. The hired 
musician is, on the contrary, a respectable and trustworthy, though 
,of course uneducated, sort of person, who, though he can relish 
his glass of wine after fatiguing playing, and thinks a little of 
his supper, yet has nothing riotous about him. 

Then with what wonderful delicacy Mr. Parry expresses the 
‘various phases of the same person’s mind under different circum- 
stances. In the Evening Party Mr. Jené was all muddy, dis- 
satisfied vanity. He sang his little song—‘‘ words and music 
both my own "—in a sulky, exacting mood, darting furious glances 
at the door as each new guest’s announcement interrupted the 
attention of the company. He grumbled morosely to himself when 
‘it was over. His face was all suffused with the secretion of his irri- 
tated self-love, and his clumsiness exaggerated by the ungainliness 
of his enormous voracity for applause. As bridegroom, he is still 
“like his ordinary self,—like, but oh how different!” He is still a 
‘shade sulky at first, and asks Colonel Roseleaf how long they will 
be kept in the drawing-room before breakfast is ready, almost 
with his old rude moroseness. But there is a perceptible flutter 
of gratified vanity about him, and the bilious expression of face gra- 
dually gives way to a sort of moony and half-doubtful consciousness 
of success. Instead of glowering, there isa haze of smile strug- 
gling for development on his reluctant countenance, like a doubtful 
sun behind a mist. He supposes ‘‘a man must do this sort of 
thing once in his life, though it’s deuced awkward.” His speech 
at the breakfast is a marvel of art. There oozes from him a sort 
of thick dreggy sentiment, such as you would expect from the 
author of “ Would You Love Me, if You Knew Me?” in astate of half- 
satiated vanity. ‘There are some situations in life,” he says, “to 
which a man feels himself wholly inadequate, and I am sure that 
if ever in my life I was in that situation it is this situation.” What 
& vapid, infinitely clumsy egotism Mr. Parry gives to this 
beautiful sentence! Mr. Jené’s eyeglass is stuck awkwardly 
into his eye, and the brow contracted to keep it in, and yet 
the muddy face is thawing a little beneath the cheers of the 
guests and the sense of his own importance. Then he goes on to 
Say that ‘‘ When I feel myself the happy possessor of so much 
grace and beauty”—great cheering, amidst which the face of Mrs. 
Jené (née Gushington) is suddenly seen from behind the wedding 
‘cake beaming with affected coyness, and the bouquet is thrust out 
‘twice with playful menace, and a gratified “ Don't, you naughty 
an,” towards the place in which her husband was the moment 
before standing,—*‘ when I feel myself, I say, the happy pos- 

2essor of so much brace and geauty,—I really am so much con- 
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fused I scarcely know that what I am saying !—and think that we 
are to brush on together through life,”"—a sob from Mrs. Jené 
and the ladies,—‘ I own that I am deeply moved. I know thaé 
there is many a cup between the slip and the lip, I mean many a 
lip between the cup and the slip—and really I am so confused 
that I will only thank you very heartily for the kind way in 
which you have drunk the health of my dear wife’—sobs 
—‘ my darling wife’—more sobs—“ and myself—and conclude 
in the words of the poet,—indeed I quite forget the exact 
words to which I referred”—here Mr. Jené sits down amidst 
rapturous cheering, looking almost sunny for him, as if a very 
watery sun had got quite through the mist fora moment. And 
then Mr. Parry suddenly changes into the bachelor friend, Mr. 
Olympus—a heavy, classical-allusionist gentleman of ponderous 
jocosity, who looks sternly over tortoiseshell spectacles at the 
bridesmaids whose health he proposes,—begins with “‘ The ancient 
Greeks,” goes on with the Vestal Virgins, quotes his “ humorous 
friend Homer,” reflects on the disadvantage of shaving young 
ladies’ heads, apropos of the supposed custom of the Vestal Virgins, 
hurls—with that grave energy which precludes the idea of any- 
thing more than oratory—heavy compliments straight at the eight 
bridesmaids’ sixteen eyes, and ends, after a long pause, with an em- 
phatic and even earnest enunciation of the purpose, “I shall now 
sit down.” The manly decision of this last resolve, the firmness 
with which it is instantly carried into execution, the strongly 
marked divisions of his sentences, and the steady, thorough-going 
way in which Mr. Olympus goes through all his classical allusions, 
jokes, and compliments, are all in striking contrast to the 
espieglerie and flutter of emotion which otherwise marks the whole 
occasion. Mr. John Parry can transform himself at a moment’s 
notice from the delicate, curvetting, conscious Arab, into the strong, 
stout cob. 

Mr. Parry's extraordinary variety and delicacy of expression is 
so great, that we much wish it could be tested by photographing 
him in the different characters he assumes so rapidly. We are 
persuaded that if you could cover up his hair and costume, his 
face taken as Mrs. Jené asking little Florence Roseleaf—the ima- 
ginary spoilt child—to tell her what her name is now; or bending 
her ear to catch the shrill little treble that squeaks ‘‘ Miss Gussing- 
ton ;” or sweetly correcting the child, and pointing playfully to 
her new husband; or starting as the darling snatches at her 
bouquet,—would suggest a flirty young lady (well, not perhaps very 
young, for that depends on his acting, after all, but a coy and fasci- 
nating damsel), and not a man’s face at all ; and that no one would 
know the portrait of Mr. Parry taken as Colonel Roseleaf for the 
same man as Mr. Parry taken a moment after as Mr. Jené, the dress 
being absolutely unchanged. If we are right in this impression, it is 
& very curious evidence of the power of the mind to create at will 
its own superficial form and social flavour. Perhaps after all Mr. 
Parry has only the power of translating, as it were, into the face, 
all the rippling impressions which writers of delicate drawing- 
room fictions, like Miss Austen or Mr. Trollope, must have had at 
one time in their imagination. But that is in itself a marvellous 
power. To conceive so vividly the different nuances of manner 
that an elderly masculine face shall be moulded like wax to the 
touch of a dozen varieties of temper and feeling and dim little 
amiabilities and affectations, in the most rapid succession, is a 
power far rarer, and fully as much charged with artistic skill, 
as the power of delineating on paper the same little traits. Mr. 
Parry is indeed a whole troop of drawing-room actors in one, 
with a talent for taking up and laying down any part he pleases so 
great as to render him independent of the aid of dress. And the re- 
finement of his humour is as great as its comedy. The actual 
Mrs. Jené (née Gushington) would, we are convinced, be much 
vulgarer than his version of her. ‘The affectations he takes off so 
happily are all so refined by his own humour, that when the bride 
goes off finally amidst the weak huzzas of the little boy on the 
lamp-post, we feel that we have had all the fan and irony of 
a conventional worldly wedding, without its vulgarities and its 
worry. 








THE BUTLERS OF ORMONDE (CONTINUED). 
AMES BUTLER, the restored Earl of Ormonde, made Ire- 
land his residence for the next succeeding years. In 1634 
the young nobleman came into collision with the haughty Deputy, 
Wentworth, but the affair ended very differently from most of 
the encounters of the latter with the Irish nobility. A Parlia- 
ment having been summoned to meet at Dublin on the 14th of 
July, Wentworth, partly to prevent the bloodshed frequently 
arising from hasty quarrels among the hotheaded Anglo-Celts, 
and partly, no doubt, in order to mark more emphatically the 
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paramount authority of the Crown, issued a proclamation that 
no member should enter the Castle with his sword. All obeyed 
the mandate except young Lord Ormonde, who told the Usher of 
the Black Rod, when he demanded his sword from him at the 
door of the Parliament-room, that he should have no sword of 
his except in his body. For this conduct he was called to account 
that evening by the Lord Deputy, when with great readiness 
he produced the King’s writ, calling him to Parliament, cinctum 
cum gladio, or per cinctrum gladii. On this unexpected answer 
Wentworth, after consulting with his friends Ratcliffe and 
Wandesford as to the course to be pursued towards the bold and 
ingenious recusant, seems to have seen with his usual clearness 
of judgment, that Ormonde was a man whom it would answer 
better to-conciliate and secure to the interests of the Government 
than to attempt*to.crush, and so pagséd over the affront and took 
him into favour. “Oiite 16th of Deeaiye he recommended the 
King to introduce youhg Ormonde in¥® the Privy Council, as a 
person of solid judgment, grave and sober carriage, and good affec- 
tion to His Majesty's servi¢g.and accordingly, on the 20th of 
January following, he was admitted into the Council. From 
this time Ormonde may be said to have devoted himself 
entirely to the service of “the Crown, with all the unreserve which 
was compatible with personal honour and a strong feeling in favour 
of the Protestant faith. That he should be entirely successful in 
preserving these latter qualifications to his loyalty in the service 
of such a Prince as Charles was impossible, but he did so more 
nearly probably than any other man of character who espoused the 
Cavalier cause, and when we consider the insuperable difficulties 
of the task he had assigned to himself, it is wonderful that he should 
have steered his course as creditably as he did. Ormonde was in 
truth essentially a Protestant Tory, sharing in the high notions of 
prerogative which were learnt in the school of Strafford, but in 
himself moderate, conciliatory, and as little arbitrary in his actions 
asa man acting on such views could be. In 1638 he was ap- 
pointed to the command of a troop of cuirassiers, on the 25th of 
May, 1639, made Custos Rotulorum of the county of Kilkenny, in 
1640 advanced to the command of a regiment of horse, and on the 
16th of September appointed Lieutenant-General of the Horse, at 
the pay of 4/. a day, and Commander-in-Chief of all the forces 
in Ireland during the absence of Strafford. The forces to the 
command of which he was thus raised were 8,000 Irish Catholics, 
collected by Wentworth with the purpose of coercing either 
the Scotch or English opponents of Royal authority, and with 
this force, drawn together by Ormonde to Carrickfergus, the 
Earl hovered in that part of Ireland which is nearest to the 
English coast during the whole summer; but the compromise 
entered into with the Scots prevented any actual invasion on 
Ormonde’s part. Notwithstanding Ormonde’s close corres- 
pondence with Wentworth during these latter years, he seems to 
have so entirely avoided complicity in the Deputy’s most illegal 
proceedings, that although he was at the head of this large force, 
which it appeared from the evidence on Strafford’s trial the latter 
had advised the King in case of need to employ against Kng- 
land, no steps were taken in the Long Parliament against the 
Irish Earl. The Parliament, however, insisted on the troops 
being disbanded, and continually petitioned the King to that 
effect. But although this force figured as an element in the 
army plot of the following year which Pym’s sagacity detected 
and thwarted, there was no pretence made at its disbanding until 
September, 1641, when one-half of it was said to be dispersed, 
while the remainder continued in their quarters at Carrickfergus ; 
and the force was soon afterwards entirely disbanded, just too 
soon for Charles's new instructions to the Earls of Ormonde and 
Antrim that it should be kept together. The King, then in 
Scotland, ordered that it should be got together again and 
more levied, that the Irish Parliament (chiefly Catholics) should 
be induced to declare for the King against the Parliament of 
England, the whole kingdom set in motion for his service, and if 
the Lords Justices would not join the enterprise, their persons 
and those of all other men of importance who held aloof should be 
secured, Antrim, a weak, ambitious, restless man, was the King’s 
real confidant in these schemes, Ormonde being exhorted ‘to 
unite in a strict and entire correspondence with him.” Great 
obscurity hangs over the next stages of the business, but the 
King seems to have meanwhile been in close consultation with the 
Committee of the Irish Parliament which had come to London 
to act against Strafford. One of their members, Lord Dillon of 
Costelo (afterwards a leader of the Irish rebels) attended the 
King to Edinburgh, and then proceeded to Ireland in the beginning 
of October. The celebrated and controverted commission from 
the King to Sir Phelim O’Neile is dated from Edinburgh on the 1st 


| of October, and sealed with the Great Seal of Scotland, and on the 


22nd of October the Lords Justices received information that 
everything was prepared for the surprise of the castle of Dublin 
by the Catholics the next day, and Sir Phelim O'Neile commenced 

the actual insurrection in Ulster by the surprise of the castle of 
Charlemont on this very 22nd of October. These facts, taken 
with the subsequent conduct of Charles, seem to point to but one 
conclusion, namely, that a movement had been planned by the King 
through Antrim with the disaffected Irish, which according io 
Antrim himself the latter anticipated, took into their own hands 
and gave their own direction to, and hence that indirectly though 

not directly the King was responsible for the horrible tragedy 
which succeeded. That Ormonde knew more of the plan than 
that part connected with getting together the disbanded army 
is not likely ; indeed the Parliament recognized the distinction be- 
tween him and Antrim in this respect. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion Ormonde was at his house at Carrick, and he received an 
express from the Lords Justices informing him of the discovery of 
the plot, advising him to stand upon his guard and to take the 
best provision he could for the safety of the country around him, 

and desiring him then to repair to Dublin with his troop of horse, 

He was the same month named by the Parliament for Lieutenant- 

General, which appointment the King approved from Edinburgh 

on the 31st. The Earl commenced his campaign from Dublin on 

the 31st of January, 1642, and on the 15th of April gained a 

signal victory at Kilrush over the Irish army under Lord Mount- 

garret, the head of the kindred branch of the Butlers, who had 

thrown himself into the ranks of the rebels. For this achievement 

Ormonde received in August the thanks of the House of Commons, 

accompanied with a jewel 6201. in value. The King, on his part, 

in order to secure him to his cause, by a Privy Seal dated at Not- 

tingham on the 23rd of August directed a full discharge to be 

given him of what mortgages and debts he stood engaged for to 
those in actual rebellion, and by patent of the 30th of the same 

month created him Marquis of Ormonde, with a fresh commission, 
no longer in subordination to the nominal Lord-Lieutenant, the- 
Earl of Leicester, but directly from the King. In all other 
respects Charles by signet virtually superseded Leicester (whom. 
he kept on various pretexts in England) in favour of Ormonde. 
This favour shown to Ormonde by the King by degrees 
roused the suspicions of the Parliament, who knew the Royalist 
tendencies of the Marquis, and they sent over commissioners 
to examine and confirm the Protestantism of Ormonde’s 
troops, and two of their members, Goodwin and Reynolds, 
to co-operate with the Lords Justices. But in February, 1643,, 
Ormonde found himself strong enough to send them back to Eng- 
land, and then the King dismissed Parsons, one of the Lords 
Justices, and substituted Sir Henry Tichborne for him in April. 
Soon after Ormonde, acting on the King’s instructions, 
committed to prison Parsons and Sir John Temple, Master 
of the Rolls. In January, 1643, negotiations had. been 
entered into between Ormonde, Clanricarde, and others, on the 
part of the King, and the Catholic Confederates, as they then 
called themselves. These, though not entirely dropped, led to 
no immediate result, and on the 18th of March Ormonde, 
who was again in the field, gained a victory over General 
Preston. ‘The negotiations with the Catholics were then renewed, 
during the months of April, May, July, and August. Ormonde 
refused to yield on certain points which he said were equivalent 
to the entire destruction of Protestantism, but at length the Irish 
Catholics conceded these points, and a treaty of Cessation for a 
year was signed on the 15th of September, 1643, the Confederates 
agreeing to grant an aid to Charles of 30,0001. The King 
then dismissed Leicester from his office of Lord-Lieutenant. and 
appointed Ormonde in his stead, on the 13th of November, 1643. 
Ormonde was also directed to send over to England five regiments 
of the troops which would be no longer needed against the Irish 
to assist the King against the Parliament, but Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax disposed of them very effectually before Nantwich in Cheshire, 
and the only practical result to Charles of the Cessation was a great 
desertion from his cause among the Protestant Cavaliers in Eng- 
land. Ormonde had instructions to commence immediately on the 
Cessation negotiations with the Confederates for a peace and for 
a force to assist Charlesin England. Accordingly the treaty began 
in September, but only continued a month, when it was deferred: 
to the following year, in order to obtain fresh instructions from 
Charles. It made, however, scarcely any progress, owing to 
Ormonde’s firmness on certain points affecting Protestantism and 
the Royal authority, and the Marquis seems to have found his posi- 
tion becoming intolerable, for he represented to the King that he 





found himself particularly unfit for the office enjoined him, and 
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entreated that some other person might be named more proper | 


to take upon him the government. But the Protestant part of 
Charles's Council in England, alarmed at the retirement of the only 
man who could be trusted to protect them against the Royal laxity 
of principle on these points, persuaded the King to decline the 
proffered resignation. Charles, however, secing that Ormonde 
was not a fit tool for his purposes, determined to employ an 
independent agent, and entered on the celebrated Glamorgan 
negotiations, to which we have had already occasion more than 
once to refer. We will now therefore confine ourselves as closely 
as possible to Ormonide’s own part in the affair. The King paved 
the way for the execution of Glamorgan’s extraordinary commis- 
sion by a letter to Ormonde in December, 1644, announcing that 
Glamorgan having business of his own in Ireland, Charles had 
engaged him to further the peace there in all possible ways, 
and recommended him to the confidence of the Lord-Lieutenant. 
A few days after, and in the January following (1645), Glamorgan 
obtained two full commissions, and in March an additional warrant, 
authorizing him to treat and conclude with the Confederate Catho- 
lies, if wpon necessity any terms were to be condescended to in 
which the Lord-Lieutenant could not so well be seen, as not fit 
for the King at present publicly to own; he was therefore to 
proceed in the business with all possible secrecy. Glamorgan 
did not procure a passage to Ireland till July, was present at an 
interview at Dublin between Ormonde and the Irish delegates, 
and then proceeded to the head-quarters of the Confederates at 
Kilkenny. So little difficulty interposed in concluding the secret 
treaty that it was signed on the 25th of August, and was to be 
supplementary to the public treaty to be concluded by Ormonde, 
who was quite ignorant of this important addition to his terms, 
in which all the points he had stood out upon were conceded. But 
no sooner was the secret treaty signed than the Confederates began 
to cavil at it, and to invent excuses to delay its execution, 
Ormonde’s negotiations being also broken off in November. The 
arrival of a Nuncio from the Pope added to the delays, and he 
extorted on the 20th of Deeember fresh concessions from Gla- 
morgan. All seemed now ready, when Lord Digby arrived in 
Ireland from the King’s Council, and soon after his arrival some 
papers which had been found on the dead body of the Catholic 
Archbishop of ‘Tuam, killed in a skirmish, and which revealed the 
secret Glamorgan negotiations, became public in England, and 
reached Digby’s ears. Ile consulted with Ormonde, who was 
equally indignant with himself at the slight which had been 
cast on the King’s ostensible advisers, and Glamorgan being in 
Dublin at the time, Digby formally accused him in the Privy 
Council of high treason, and moved that he should be taken into 
custody, which was done on the 26th of December. 

Glamorgan remained in custody for a few weeks, and was then 
released on security and returned to Kilkenny, where a storm of 
dissatisfaction had arisen in the Confederate Council. ‘The cause 
of his being allowed to return was that Ormonde had learned the 
King’s real wishes, and had drawn aside, leaving Charles and his 
agent to act as they chose. In a public despatch to Ormonde 
and Digby the King had disowned Glamorgan’s proceedings alto- 
gether,—in a private letter to Ormonde he assured that noble- 
man, upon the word of a Christian, he had never intended that 
Glamorgan should treat anything without his approbation, much 
less without his knowledge ; since beside the injury to Ormonde, 
he was always diffident of Glamorgau’s judgment, though he 
could not have thought him so extremely weak as now to his cost 
he had found.” But asentence followed which gave Ormonde an 
insight into the King’s real mind. ‘ Albeit I have too just cause 
for the clearing of my honour to command you as I have done to 
prosecute Glamorgan in a legal way, yet I will have you suspend 
the execution of any sentence against him till I am fully informed 
of all the proceedings, as I believe it was his misguided zeal more 
than any malice which brought this great misfortune on him and 
on us all.” The King a few days afterwards addressed a letter to 
Glamorgan, intended to be seen by Ormonde and Digby, in which 
he blamed him in a modified manner as having suffered himself 
to be “abused,” adding, “If you had advised with my Lord- 
Lieutenant (as you promised me), all this might have been helped,” 
ani the expressions in the rest of the letter were studiously 
ambiguous. A few weeks later, when Glamorgan was again at 
liberty, the King (in February, 1646) sent a very different letter 
to him through trusty hands. The bearer was to explain why 
the King had not done in everything as Glamorgan desired, “Want 
of confidence being so far from being the cause, that I am every 
day more confirmed in the trust that I have in you, it not being 
in the power of any to make you suffer in my opinion by ill 
offices ;” and in April he wrote again, “ As I doubt not but you 


have too much courage to be dismayed at the usage you have had, 
| So I assure you my estimation of you is nothing diminished by it, 
but that it rather begets in me a desire of revenge and reparation 
to us both.” In July the King expresses an earnest hope to the 
Earl that he may soon come into his hands and those of the 
Nuncio, “since all the rest I see despise me; and if I do not say 
this from my heart, may God never restore me to my kingdoms 
in this world, nor give me eternal happiness in the next.” 
Ormonde meanwhile had written to Glamorgan on the 11th of 
February, 1646 :—‘‘ My affections and interests are so much tied 
to His Majesty's cause, that it were madness in me to disgust any 
man who has power and inclination to relieve him in the sad con- 
| dition he is in, and therefore your Lordship may securely go on in 
the ways you have proposed to yourself, without fear of interrup- 
tion from me, or my so®gnuch as inquiriug into the means you 
| work by.” Thus, thoug {Jn a dignified manner, Ormonde certainly 
‘sacrificed his duty to the Protestant cause to his loyalty to the 
| King. His own open treaty was-at-Jength signed on the 28th of 
| March, 1646, and in it the queagistr’of the penal laws against the 
Catholics was referred to ‘‘ the King’s generous favour and further 
concessions,” which words were meant by the Confederates at 
least to refer to Glamorgan's secret treaty, ‘The Nuncio, however, 
now insisted that both treaties should be at once published ; Ormonde 
refused, and then in the close of October the Nuncio marched an 
army of 16,000 men against Dublin. Ormonde then resolved to re- 
trieve his dereliction of duty in allowing the secret treaty to go on, 
and made overtures to the Parliament for the surrender of Dublin, 
which he had not the means of holding unaided, to them, rather 
than to the Catholic Confederates. Accordingly he surrendered 
| the town to the English Parliament on the 28th of July, 1647, 
and in August the new Parliamentary Governor, Michael Jones, 
| entirely defeated the Confederate army near Dublin, and taking 
| the field, gained other important successes. Ormonde meanwhile 
repaired to the King, who was then at Hampton Court. 
| LLowever, a change soon took place in the counsels of the Irish 
Confederates, the Nuncio’s party, which sought complete separa- 
| tion from the English Crown and a dependency on Rome or 
Spain, was overruled, and the Confederates resumed their negotia- 
tions with Charles through the Queen and Prince, and Ormonde 
was chosen as the man to conduct these negotiatious. The 
Presbyterians also were anxious to effect a movement against their 
now triumphant rivals, the Independents, and the Irish part of 
the rising of 1648 was planned between Charles and Ormonde 
during the latter's visit to Hampton Court. Ormonde then 
repaired to France, concerted measures with the Queen and 
Prince, and after what proved fatal delays landed again at 
Cork on the 29th of September, 1648, where he was welcomed 
by Lord Inchiquin and many of the Irish Presbyterians, as well as 
the Confederate Catholics. ‘The latter invited him to take up 
his abode at Kilkenny Castle, and on the 17th of January, 
1649, a new treaty was concluded between them and the 
Royalist. party, which conceded all the articles previously yielded 
by Glamorgan. ‘Then came the news of the King’s death, and 
Ormonde proclaimed Charles II. The party of the Nuncio, under 
Owen Roe O'Neile, the most gallant soldier of the Confederates, 
had broken off from the main body, and made a separate cessation 
of arms with Monk and Jones, but Ormonde contrived to overrun 
most of the country, and approached Dublin with a large army. 
It was, however, very miscellaneous and undisciplined, and on the 
2nd of August, 16419, Jones, sallying out of Dublin, entirely 
defeated and effectually dispersed it. On the heels of this disaster 
Cromwell landed, and began instantly a career of victory which 
compelled Ormonde (who could not now meet him in the open 
field) to leave Ireland again on the 6th of December, 1650. Or- 
monde, thenceforth residing with one member or other of the exiled 
Royal family on the Continent, continued to take an active part in 
their affairs. In 1654 he performed the good service of bringing 
off the young Duke of Gloucester from Paris, where the Queen was 
endeavouring to force him to become a Catholic. He had been 
excepted from pardon for life or estate by Cromwell's Act for the 
Settlement of Ireland. He served with the Spaniards in Flanders 
in 1657, and had a horse killed under him at Mardyke. In 1608 
Charles sent him on a secret mission to England, where he concealed 
himself in the metropolis for three weeks, and then safely returned 
to his master at Bruges. Cromwell, it seems, knew of his presence 
and whereabouts, but suffered him to remain unarrested, till he one 
day told the converted Royalist, Lord Broghill, ‘‘ If you have a 
mind to save your old acquaintance, let him know I am informed 
where he is and what he is doing.” Orinonde hastened at once to 
avail himself of this generous hint, and left England, to which he 
did not return till the Restoration. 
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FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES. 

[From our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
New York, February 9, 1866. 
Wet, we have at last received the French Emperor's intimation 
that he purposes withdrawing his troops from Mexico, as soon as 
he can do so without compromising French interests in that 
country. A sufficiently ambiguous phrase perhaps to serve the 
Emperor’s turn, and yet it seems also sufficiently significant to 
satisfy people in Europe, as well as here, that the little drama of 
French intervention in America is played out. If the attention 
which European writers have given to the subject of our attitude 
upon this question, and the remarks which they have made upon 
it, may be regarded as a fair expression of the European estimate of 
our feeling, you would all be much surprised at the phlegmatic indif- 
ference with which the Emperor’s announcement has been received. 
It has attracted little attention; and as a subject of conversation has 
hardly lasted out its single day. The retirement has been looked for 
as a mere matter of course, as I wrote to you months ago; and what 
is chiefly remarked now is that it has come a little more promptly 
and with a better grace than we expected. As to any particular 
occasion for rejoicing, or even of mild self-congratulation, that does 
not appear, except that the little cloud portentous of difficulty 
with France has disappeared. On the contrary, there is the fact 
that this annoying Mexican question is apparently as far from 
settlement as ever, and that we probably shall be looked to, both 
by Mexico and by Europe, to take the matter into our hands. 
The prospect is anything but agreeable, and would go far to 
dampen our joy, if we felt any, at the self-vindication of the Monroe 
doctrine. For as to Mexico and the Mexicans, our interest, our 
respect, our very sympathy, can hardly be underrated. Even the 
overtbrow of the republican Government there—if government it 
could be called—was a matter of almost entire indifference to us, 
for who could feel much concern about the destruction of what 
was so utterly contemptible ? What touched us, and what only 
touched us, was the forcible imposition of any government upon an 
Amcrican nation by a European power. If Louis Napoleon, instead 
of sending over a Hapsburg Emperor, had set up another republic, 
our cause of grievance would have been all the same. We should 
have remonstrated against, resented, and finally resisted such an 
attempt at any time; and it did not raise our not very high esti- 
mate of the Emperor's magnanimity, or cause us to regard his pro- 
ceedings with any more serenity, that he seized the opportunity 
of carrying out his designs when we were crippled with a great 
rebellion. 

Here I may opportunely say a word upon a subject as to which 
very erroneous notions appear to prevail in Europe,—the relations 
of the United States with France, and the feelings of our people 
towards the people and the Government of that country. It seems 
to be assumed that there is some peculiar warmth of alliance 
between the two countries, and a sense of gratitude on our 
part, which make it possible for the French Government to 
take liberties with us with impunity. The London Times 
expresses this European view of the case, in its remark that 
‘the best hopes of the maintenance of peace between France 
and the United States lie in the deep feelings of friendship 
and sympathy which the Americans have towards the French 
people.” ‘This opinion is based upon an altogether erroneous im- 
pression. ‘There is no such sympathy, and as to gratitude, men- 
tion of that in earnest in private conversation here among people 
of a moderate degree of sense and information would only excite 
asmile. It is a fine thing to talk about on public occasions in 
France, or here when Frenchmen are present, and it furnishes good 
lubricating material to ease the friction of diplomatic remon- 
strances; but that is the end of its function, and we never think 
of it in any other relation or upon any other occasion. For as to 
French assistance in our War of Independence, is not every boy 
of us taught at school that France became our ally because she 
was at enmity with Great Britain, and wished thus indirectly to 
make war upon her? Did our gratitude, our friendship, or our 
sympathy TFrance-ward, even when France was a republic, pre- 
vent our sending Minister Genet off with a flea in his ear for 
impertinence, or taking the promptest and most ctlicient steps to 
put an end to the purchase and equipment in this country of 
French privateers against British commerce, or ere those shocs 
were old in which we had marched against British armies? Did 
it prevent us from saying to Louis Philippe, Citizen King though 
he was, that he must ** pay up” the money that France had owed 
us so long, or fight ? Not a bit of it. Believe me, there is no other 
reluctance here towards going to war with France upon a point of 
honour or of supreme interest, than that which is felt towards war 





in itself, for any reason and with any nation. Excepting always 
the fire-eaters of the South, you cannot overrate our disposition 
towards peace. Bloodshed to us is horrible, and the waste of war 
seems almost sinful. We have fought, others shall say how, we 
have spent we know how lavishly, but we are the most peaceful, 
and in our public expenditure the most economical, people in the 
world. I know that cyes will be opened and hands held up at this 
assertion, but Iask my readers to think a moment over these letters, 
and say whether or not they have told the truth without fear op 
favour, without regard to the pleasantness of the picture they 
presented, and the probability that it would be agreeable to those 
to whom it was presented, and whether the statements, and I will 
venture to say even the predictions, they have contained have not 
been reasonably verified by the event? I refer them back thus, 
not for the petty satisfaction of saying “1 told you so,” but 
because I wish to build up their faith in me a little, for I haye 
that to say hereafter which is even more directly at variance 
with the current of British opinion in regard to this country than 
anything that has gone before in this correspondence. Small 
credit to me that I know what I have seen, and understand that 
which I have studied, and tell the simple truth. And yet, to 
return to our moutous, there is some reason for the very plain and 
somewhat rough-edged talk upon this subject by Mr. Conway in 
the Fortnightly Review, which has caused so much remark in 
England. ‘There is no doubt—I grieve while I say it, and only 
say it because I think it had better be sreid—that war with Great 
Britain would meet much less opposition among our people 
than a war with France; and once entered into, would 
be prosecuted with bitterer feeling. But this is by reason 
of no peculiar sympathy with, or fecling of gratitude towards, 
France ; the same is true of Russia, to whom we owe nothing, 
even in name, and with whose system of government, people, 
and form of society we have less sympathy than with those 
of any other civilized nation. The reason of this is simply 
the attitude and bearing of France and Russia as governments 
and as peoples towards this country. ‘There is, and has ever been, 
in spite of differences of character, amounting almost to anti- 
pathies if candidly spoken of, and amid whatever difficulties that 
have arisen, on the part of France and also of Russia, an attitude 
of respect and consideration toward us. ‘They have treated us in 
fact just as if we were a civilized nation in good standing. And 
this not only in official intercourse, but in their literature, in their 
newspapers, and in the intercourse of society. If it were not 
recommendation, it was at least no disparagement in St. Peters- 
burg or in Paris that a man or a book was ‘* American.” Ile was 
received upon his own merits, and, if he had merits, was not patron- 
ized, he or his country, in their recognition. And the consequence is 
that in the case of France or Iussia there is no smouldering heart- 
burn that can be quickly fanned into a raging fire. In case of a 
clash of interests ora diplomatic misunderstanding with those 
nations, the mind of this is a tabula rasa; and like a gentleman in 
society, it assumes that no offence is mean until another intention 
is unmistakable. ‘This is no new condition of tliings. It has 
existed, even with regard to Russia, as long as I can remember,— 
Russia, despotic, serf-based, conquering, woman-knouting. For 
with her despotism, her serfage, and her knouting, we had nothing 
to do, except to give our testimony against them by word and by 
example ; and in her relations with us, whether official or through 
social and literary channels, she has always been respectful, and 
even courteous. Now in this position towards us the British 
Government and people can place themselves, just as soon as they 
think it proper and worth their while to do so. We do not ask 
it, but are perfectly content that it shall depend upon their own 
free choice, their mere caprice. But there is only one way. Nor is 
there any semblance of support for the hope expressed by the 
Saturday Ieview, in one of the two articles in its number for 
January 13 which deal with this subject, that the temper of the 
people of the United States upon foreign relations will soon pass 
away, because of a growing indifference to and ignorance of them. 
‘+ As population increases,” the Revicw says, in the more remote 
American States which have little contact with the Europeans, 
there will be a larger proportion of men who simply care nothing 
for foreign politics ;” and the premise from which this conclusion is 
drawn is, that ‘the number of people in any country who have even 
an effectual belief in the existence of other human beings beyond 
‘cat, and the numbers who possess any 





their own frontiers is not ¢ 
vivid conception of them is smaller still.” Here is a conspicuous 
example of the error which European publicists are continually 
falling inte—of judging the people, that is the mass of the people, 
of this country by the mass of the people in Europe. They often 
seem to forget that human nature is the same here that it is else- 
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where, and that Englishmen did not change their souls when 
they came across the sea; but they never seem to remember how 
different are the circumstances under which our whole people live 
and act, from those which determine the action of the peoples 
of Europe. Our people, our whole people, are alive with interest 
as to all that goes on in Europe, and especially in England. They 
read all of them, so to speak, in the Free States, very full accounts 
of what takes place there from week to week, and in books and in 
magazines that circulate by the hundred thousand they find in- 
formation of a more stable kind upon the kindred subjects. They 
have thus not only an * effectual belief” in, but a very ** vivid 
conception ” of, the people beyond their own frontiers ; and their 
interest in foreign politics and social questions among other peoples 
js not diminishing, but increasing ; and it must increase year by 
year. It prevails no less in the remote American States than 
along the Atlantic shore, or if less, only because those States are 
now the recipients of the more ignorant European emigrants, and 
are in fact the outskirts of our civilization. ‘This fact of the con- 
stant acquaintance of our people with what is done and said in 
Europe may be deemed of some importance perhaps, when it is 
considered, for instance, that the circumstances which attended 
the building and equipment of that unhappy .l/abama were read 
and judged not only in New York, and Boston, and Phila- 
delphia, but a thousand miles and more westward of them, 
by the light of articles reprinted from the Saturday Review 


and the London TJimes. The acquaintance with foreign 
affairs which has to be taken into consideration in judg- 


ments upon the probable course of this country, is not confined to 
the cultivated, or even what you might call the moderately educated 
classes. How many of your farmer folk and artizans, take the 
island over, do you suppose, for instance, have read the all Mall 
Gazette’s account of * A Night in a Workhouse?” I will ven- 
ture to say that, aside from our educated classes, although it 
came here only by last steamer, it has already been read by a 
million and a half of people. This is a condition of things that can- 
not be safely disregerded in forming opinions in regard to this 
country. 

One word upon a subject that I am almost ashamed to speak of 
in connection with a journal of the standing and the ability of the 
Saturday Review. It closes one of the articles which I have 
referred to thus :—‘‘ American journalists have justly and loudly 
boasted that England cannot be taunted into a war. Their 
favourite inference that Englishmen are a cowardly race will be 
tested if Mr. Conway’s prophecies should unhappily be fulfilled.” 
I must be pardoned for saying that this is silly, almost childish, a 
wilful and peevish perversion. [have a very distinct remembrance 
of seeing it said in certain English journals that the British Govern- 
ment ‘‘dared not” go to war upon the Danish and the Polish 
questions. Did they mean that Englishmen were a cowardly race ? 
I need hardly say that our journalists used the phrase just as yours 
did; I believe that the courage of the men who have fought under 
St. George’s Cross from Agincourt to Waterloo and Balaklava and 
Cawnpore, is far more widely known and no less highly honoured 
among our people than among yours. Why, if Englishmen were a 
cowardly race, how should we breed any courage? If that were 
true, then indeed would Mr. Dicey’s assertion in his Federal States 
also be true, that ‘ fifty thousand French troops could march from 
one end of the country to the other.” For that reason we rejoice 
that the prospect now is that they will never undertake to do so. 

A YANKEE. 


BOOKS. 
—— 
DR. NEWMAN'S CATHOLICISM.* 

Ir is not perhaps very difficult to understand the drift of a remark 
made by a recent sceptical essayist, that the delicacies, the 
the subtleties of Dr. Newman's religious writings 
have weaned, or rather tended to wean, many a man, almost by 
virtue of the very fineness and subtlety of their shading, from the 
religion Dr. Newman taught, and inured them to a scepticism 
which he would have abhorred. What the essayist in question 
appwently meant was that Dr. Newman, by the fineness of his 
own appreciation for all the infinitely various colours and shadows 
of human thought and feeling, almost inspired a distaste for the 
stern simplicity and sublimity of the Christian Revelation, with its 
single and absolute standard of righteousness and perfection, 
Just as the involved and complicated loveliness of the Italian 
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lakes will sometimes wean the mind of a traveller from the 
profound fascination exerted over it by the grandeur of the 
bare Alpine gorges and white peaks above, and even make 


him shrink back as though from something bleak and im- 
perfect. If this were the writer's meaning, we should so far 


agree in it that we think Dr. Newman’s intellectual subtlety has 
always been engaged less on the Christian faith itself, than on what 
he has considered its approaches and outworks. That the sub- 
limity of the Divine Essence is only when gazed at from the dis- 
tance, stern, bare, or in the essayist’s sense, absolute, —that, when 
seen in Christ, it is full of the variety and delicacy of beauty that 


| we associate more with nature and man than with God, seems to 


us a matter of course. But Dr. Newman's nicety of discrimina- 
tion and delicacy of insight have always, we think, been exercised 
less on the substance of the Christian faith, than on obviating in 
his own way the possible objections to it. We think it true that 
the great wealth of his intellect has been devote! less to setting 
forth the faith he held himself, than to barring up all ways by 
which he thinks it likely one could escape from it,—ways 
which in consequence he has often pointed out without 
effectually barring them up. With a wonderful insight into the 
sceptical attitudes of human thought, and with yet at his heart 
a passionate and in the technical sense quite evangelical 
love of the person of Christ, it seems to us that he has 
chiefly used his intellect to discover the most effectual way of 
answering doubt by arguments conceived as it were in the same 
plane with doubt, so that the central love of his heart for Christ 
might be permitted to burn on unchecked at the centre of his 
thought. His .1pologia shows how deeply the evangelical en- 
thusiasm took hold of him in his youth, and also, we think, that 
it has always determined th. typo of his own positive faith. His 
Roman Catholicism see's to us to belong to what we may call 
his negative faith, his need, that is, for a comprehensive and 
effectual system by which to shut out all sorts of difficulties that 
came thronging in upon his wide, searching, and pliant intellect. 
Ilis newest writings seem to show the essence of his faith to be 
still the same, namely, an absorbing love for the person of Christ 
which can bear no shadow of doubt or derogation ; while the bulk 
of his theology is_ still expended on constructing a systematic 
fortification against the intellectual inroad of doubt,—for the 
main plan of which he has turned to the greatest of the histo- 
rical Churches, though contributing not a little himself to make 
the details of that plan stronger and more impregnable. 

But it is only in subordination to his central evangelical faith 
that he has thus appealed to the Roman system. His keen eye 
saw how little was to be done in the way of defending the evan- 
gelical theory on its own favourite basis, the verbal inspiration of 
the Bible. His intellectual philosophy was either too timid or 
too much imbued with a certain awe of the old rationalistie prin- 
ciples, to give him any hope of a spiritual alliance with the great 
truths of the Gospel that could stand against historical and psy- 
chological criticisin, at least without some permanent external bul- 
wark, like that of an infallible Church, on which tolean. And go, 
as it seems to us, he fell back on Romanism, as the only system of 
fortification against external doubt which has anytlring like the 
grandeur and the completeness to resist the swarm of difficulties 
suggested by a calm survey of the world in the light of a wide and 
comprehensive reason. But Romanism strikes us as after all only 
occupying asecondary position in his mind, a position shutting out 
the enemy more effectually than his former faith, without subdu- 
ing his own heart by any new and overwhelming attraction which 
he had not felt before. Hence we think his extraordinarily 
slow progress to Rome,—into whose arms he was forced by seeing 
no other logical safety for his heart’s ereed, rather than by finding 
in her a new principle of fascination, like Dr. Manning and Mr, 
Ward, and many of the other converts. 

This state of mind seems to us powerfully imaged in both the 
works mentione| below. ‘The curious an] in many respects very 
striking poem called The Dream of Geroutins is an imagina- 
tive picture of the state of a redeemed soul immediately after 
quitting the body. ‘Though all the mode of thought and scenery 
is of course Roman Catholic, the central idea of this strange and 
in passages very striking poem, is the infinity of personal obli- 
gation to the Redeemer. Guardian Angel, and interceding saints, 
and Virgin Mother, and tempting demons, and the great Accuser, all 
appear as merely secondary agencies of quite inferior and insigni- 
ficant importance, aud most of the finer passages of the poem 
might have been written by a Protestant. Not only so, but 
there is a prominence of what is usually thought to belong to the 
genius of Protestantism,—the internal—or to use the horrid tech- 
nicality, the ‘subjective ’—conception over the external or ‘ objec- 
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tive’ conception of spiritual law, in some quite minor matters :— 
for example, the soul when separated from the body loses all 
knowledge of any common measure of time, and measures time 
only by the number and energy of its own thoughts :— 


“ For spirits and men by different standards mete 
The less and greater in the flow of time. 
By sun and moon, primeval ordinances — 
By stars which rise and set harmoniously— 
By the recurring seasons, and the swing, 
This way and that, of the suspended rod 
Precise and punctual, men divide the hours, 
Equal, continuous, for their common use. 
Not so with us in th’ immaterial world; 
But intervals in their succession 
Are measured by the living thought alone, 
And grow or wane with its intensity. 
And time is not a common property ; 
But what is long is short, and swift is slow, 
And near is distant, as received and grasped 
By this mind and by that, and every one 
Is standard of his own chronology. 
And memory lacks its natural resting-points, 
Of years, and centuries, and periods. 
It is thy very energy of thought 
Which keeps thee from thy God.” 
That seems to us, on a minute and quite minor point, conceived 
in the freer spirit of the Protestant rather than in the legal spirit 
of the Roman Catholic intellectual philosophy. And to pass to 
greater matters, the substance of the following passages seems 
conceived ina spirit which might as well have been Evangelical as 
Catholic, though of course the last sentence is in form Catholic 
because involving the idea of purgatory :— 
* ANGEL. 
**When then—if such thy lot—thou seest thy Judge, 
Tho sight of Him will kindle in thy heart 
All tender, gracious, reverential thoughts. 
Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn for Him, 
And feel as though thou couldst but pity Him, 
That ono so sweet should e’er have placed Himself 
At disadvantage such, as to be used 
So vilely by a being so vile as thee. 
There is a pleading in His pensive eyos 
Will pierce thee to the quick, and trouble thee. 
And thou wilt hate and loathe thyself; for, though 
Now sinless, thou wilt feel that thou hast sinned, 
As never thou didst feel; and wilt desire 
To slink away, and hide thee from His sight ; 
And yet wilt have a longing aye to dwell 
Within the beauty of His countenance. 
And these two pains, so counter and so keen,— 
The longing for Him, when thou seest Him not ; 
The shame of self at thought of seeing Him,— 
Will be thy veriest, sharpest purgatory.” 


. . . . . . 


“ Soun. 
“I go before my Judge. Ah!.... 
* ANGEL. 
“. ,.. Praise to His Name! 
The cager spirit has darted from my hold, 
And, with the intemperate energy of love, 
Flies to the dear feet of Emmanuel ; 
But, ere it reach them, the keen sanctity, 
Which with its effluence, like a glory, clothes 
And circles round the Crucified, has seized, 
And scorched, and shrivelled it; and now it lies 
Passive and still before the awful Throne. 
O happy, suffering soul! for it is safe, 
Consumed, yet quickened, by the glance of God.” 


“ SOUL. 
“Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 
Ant there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. ’ 
There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn, — 
There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 
There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne'er can cease 
To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace. 
There will I sing my absent Lord and Love :— 
Take me away, 
That sooner I may rise, and go above, 
And see Him in the truth of everlasting day.” 
And any one who reads carefully the letter to Dr. Pusey on the 
nature of the Catholic doctrine concerning the cultus of the Virgin 
Mary, will be struck by the same characteristic,—that all the 
peculiarly Roman Catholic doctrine which Dr. Newman defends 
concerning the Virgin is, in his conception, rather a buttress of the 
doctrine (Catholic and Protestant alike) of the Incarnation, than a 
new source of illumination and faith. In his sermons published 
in 1849 on The Glories of Mary for the Sake of Her Son, he is care- 
ful to present the doctrine of the honours of the Mother as purely 


‘¢ preservative additions” to the doctrine of the Son himself, lt 
would not have sufficed,” he wrote, ‘‘ in order to bring out and im- 
press upon us the idea that God is man, had His Mother been an ordi- 
nary person. A mother without a home in the Church, without 
dignity, without gifts, would have been, as fir as the defence of the 
Incarnation goes, no mother at all. She would not have remained 
in the memory or the imagination of men. If she is to wit- 
ness and remind the world that God became man, she must 
be on a high and eminent station for the purpose. She must 
be made to fill the mind, in order to suggest the lesson. When she 
once attracts our attention, then, and not till then, she begins to 
preach Jesus. ‘Why should she have such prerogatives,’ we ask 
‘ unless He be God? And what must He be by nature, when she 
is so high by grace?’” ‘This was Dr. Newman’s conception even 
then, in the first fervour of his Roman Catholicism. The cultus of 
the Virgin Mary was but ‘ a preservative addition ” to the worship 
of Christ, and his reply to Dr. Pusey puts this position with a still 
stronger theological foree. Nothing can well be stronger in its 
way than the following passage :— 


“After such explanations, and with such authorities, to clear my path, 
I put away from me, as you would wish, without any hesitation, as 
matters in which my heart and reason have no part (when taken in 
their literal and absolute sense, as any Protestant would naturally take 
them, and as the writers doubtless did not use them), such sentences, 
and phrases, as these:—that the mercy of Mary is infinite ; that God 
has resigned into her hands His omnipotence ; that (unconditionally) it 
is safer to seek her than her Son; that the Blessed Virgin is superior to 
God; that He is (simply) subject to her command; that our Lord is now 
of the same disposition as His Father towards sinners, viz., a disposition 
to reject them, while Mary takes His place as an Advocate with Father 
and Son; that the Saints are more ready to intercede with Jesus than 
Jesus with the Father; that Mary is the only refuge of those with 
whom God is angry; that Mary alone can obtain a Protestant’s conver- 
sion; that it would have sufliced for the salvation of men if our Lord 
had died, not to obey His Father, but to defer to the decree of His 
mother ; that she rivals our Lord in being God’s daughter, not by adop- 
tion, but by a kind of nature ; that Christ fulfilled the office of Saviour 
by imitating her virtues ; that, as the Incarnate God bore the image of 
His Father, so Ie bore the image of His Mother ; that redemption derived 
from Christ indeed its sufficiency, but from Mary its beauty and loveli- 
ness; that as we are clothed with the merits of Christ so we are clothed 
with the merits of Mary; that, as He is Priest in like manner is she 
Priestess ; that His Body and Blood in the Eucharist are truly hers and 
appertain to her; that as He is present and received therein, so is she 
present and received thorein; that Priests are ministers as of Christ, so 
of Mary; that elect souls are born of God and Mary; that the Holy 
Ghost brings into fruitfulness his action by her, producing in her and 
by her Jesus Christ in His members; that the kingdom of God in our 
souls, as our Lord speaks, is really the kingdom of Mary in the soul— 
and she and the Holy Ghost produce in the soul extraordinary things— 
and when the Holy Ghost finds Mary in a soul He flies there. Senti- 
ments such as these I never knew of till I read your book, nor, as I think, 
do the vast majority of English Catholics know them. They seem to 
me like a bad dream. I could not have conceived them to be said. I 
know not to what authority to go for them, to Scripture, or to the 
Fathers, or to the decrees of Councils, or to the consent of schools, or to 
the tradition of the faithful, or to the Holy See, or to Reason. They 
defy all the foci theologici. There is nothing of them in the Missal, in 
the Roman Catechism, or in the Roman Ruccolta, in the Imitation of 
Christ, in Gother, Challoner, Milner, or Wiseman, as far as I am aware. 
They do but scare and confuse mo. I should not be holier, more 
spiritual, more sure of perseverance, if I twisted my moral being 
into the reception of them; I should but be guilty of fulsome frigid 
flattery towards the most upright and noble of God's creatures, if I pro- 
fessed them,—and of stupid flattery, too; for it would be like the compli- 
ment of painting up a youngand beautiful p: incess with the brow of a Plato 
and the muscle of an Achilles. And I shouid expect her to tell one of her 
people in waiting to turn me off her service without warning. Whether 
thus to feel be the scandalum parvulorum in my case, or the scandalum 
| Pharisworum, I leave others to decide; but I will say plainly that I had 
| rather believe (which is impossible) that there is no God at all, than that 
Mary is greater than God. I will have nothing to do with statements, 
which can only be explained, by being explained away. I do not, how- 
| ever, speak of these statements, as they are found in their authors, for I 
know nothing of the originals, and cannot believe that they have meant 
what you say; but I take them as they lic in your pages. Were any of 
them the sayings of Saints in ecstacy, I should know they had a good 
meaning; still I should not repeat them myself; but I am looking at 
them, not as spoken by the tongues of Angels, but according to that 
| literal sense which they bear in the mouths of English men and English 
women, And, as spoken by man to man, in England, in the nineteenth 
century, I consider them calculated to prejudice inquirers, to frighten 
| the unlearned, to unsettle consciences, to provoke blasphemy, and to 
work the loss of souls.” 








| This is clearly in a very different tone from that adopted by 
Dr. Manning, or Mr. Ward, or Mr. Oakeley, or the Ultramontane 
party generally. They seem to us to find a new fascination in 
| the toman Church, Dr. Newman only new and more massive 
bulwarks and outworks against the scepticism of the world, for the 
germ of living evangelical faith in his own heart. ‘The doctrine 
| of tradition, the doctrine of development, in other words, the notion 
that the Fathers of the Church have through all ages been guided 

into a fuller and fuller development of the original substance of 

revelation,—all these are but ‘ preservative additions’ to supply 
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Revelation with a fitting historical growth and organization, 
without which Dr. Newman would have felt the difficulty of 
showing how, without absorbing error, Christianity has adapted 
itself to the extraordinary changes of intellectual temper and 
climate through which mankind has passed. When critics 
ridicule the elaborate doctrine deduced by Dr. Newman from 
the scattered sayings of a few Fathers concerning the Virgin 
Mary from century to century, they should remember, that 
absurd as such a systematizing theology seems to us, the weakness 
of it lies not in such applications as these, but in the general 
doctrine of a Church intellect infallibly guided in its growth,—a 
doctrine on which Dr. Newman relies with far greater certainty 
than he would on any isolated case of its application. ‘There 
is a breadth in the general theory of a special intellectual 
inspiration for the Church,—false as it is—which makes it very 
attractive to a wide comprehensive mind, keen to perceive and 
feel the attack of worldly doubts, and anxious to meet them 
on their own grounds. But if Dr. Newman had not embraced 
the general doctrine strongly as a fortification against many 
sceptical objections,—he certainly would not have treated us to 
the weak individual example of it which has been rather un- 
meaningly criticized by some of our contemporaries. It is easy to 
show how poor is the special reasoning, if we do not grant, as 
Protestants of course do not, the general premiss. But though 
easy, it is also worthless. ‘The interest of this reply to Dr. Pusey, 
does not at all lie in the special argument by which the claim of 
the Virgin Mary to great honours as the first of the Saints and as 
immaculate in her conception are proved,—for to us the argument 
has no meaning, because starting from assumptions admitted in- 
deed by Dr. Pusey, but not by any Protestant. But the true 
and deep interest of the reply lies in the proof that, after all, 
the essence and core of Dr. Newman’s faith is still the same, 
—an intense and personal love for Christ, which is positively 
jealous of those theological encroachments of the Virgin Mary 
on His undivided claim over us which seem indeed to be the 
signs of the times in his own Church, and to indicate a current of 
tendency which he cannot resist, but with which he is determined 
to struggle to the last. Whether this may aid in exposing him to 
suspicion in his own Church, or in his saving his Church from 
another downward step, it is impossible to say ; but there is little 
sign that he will yield to the encroaching tide of the new idolatry. 





HIDDEN DEPTHS.* 

Tus is a book, the sincerity and earnestness of which no one 
can mistake, and showing very considerable power as well. It is 
founded, the author (or authoress) tells us, on fact, though of 
course events are modified, and the tale probably constructed out 
of more than one set of incidents of the same class ; and there is 
no external event in it which seems inconsistent with the knowledge 
of the world possessed by every person of much experience of life. 
But the truthfulness of the book seems to us considerably dimin- 
ished by one or two distorted representations of moral truths, 
and one distorted representation of religious truth the effect of 
which will be to sow a feeling that it is a piece of moral and 
religious advocacy, rather than of moral and religious justice. 

The title sufficiently suggests that the subject of the book is the 
painful subject of seduction and its terrible consequences to women. 
And here we think is the first great misrepresentation—a misrepre- 
sentation of the state of young men’s consciences on the subject. 
That there are too many purely selfish and bad men like Colonel 
Courtney, who would think merely of their own pleasure, nor hesi- 
tatea moment at the guilt of ruining and casting off such a girl as 
Lois Brook, no one can doubt: but that they are comparatively 
the few, and indefinitely fewer in number than men of the class 
intended to be represented by Hugh Lingard, good-natured, kindly 
men, of easy selfish habits, not without a real reverence for what 
is better, with no respect for their own purity of nature, but a 
good deal for the purity of others, no one, we think, who knows 
the world would doubt either: and we do entirely disbelieve that 
such a man as Hugh Lingard would have been guilty of the 
treachery and (negative) cruelty here described to a child like 
Annie Brook, or that if he had made her his victim, under the 
evil influence of Colonel Courtney, he would not have felt 
the responsibility of permanently providing for her, and keep- 
ing her from the lower depths into which he well knew that 
when deserted she would otherwisesink. It is, we believe, a great 
mistake to think deliberate seduction and desertion a common 


Vice ;—uncommon as any high standard of virtue is among young | 


men, & man must be uncommon in the other direction, a really 
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bad man, who would not hesitate to destroy a young and innocent 
girl, and then throw her off to fall as she might; and Hugh 
Lingard is not so conceived or represented. Such a one as he 
would, if he had been led into seducing Annie Brook, have 
felt it a cause of permanent self-reproach, possibly have remained 
faithful to her, and certainly have provided for her in a way to 
keep her from the necessity of a deeper and more degrading fall. 
Nothing is gained by over-painting the vice of society. Seduc- 
tion in its worst forms is the most devilish of vices, and such men 
as Hugh Lingard are guilty enough, but not of the same class as,— 
of a class more numerous by tens of thousands than,—such mer 
as Colonel Courtney. As a rule, men of this class would think 
seduction odious and cruel, would not even make friends 
of men openly apologizing for it, and if guilty of it themselves 
would feel very keenly the responsibilities it entailed upon 
them for their victims. Another misrepresentation, which is implied 
rather than expressed in this book, is the insinuation that while 
women have almost all the misery and shame,—which is but too 
true,—of asin in which both men and women would be, if equally 
responsible, equally guilty, men have, as a rule, almost all the 
responsibility, and therefore almost all the guilt. This is no doubt 
true of such cases as those described in Hidden Depths, cases where 
men of culture, knowledge of the world, and the coolness of prac- 
tised profligacy, deliberately withdraw young girls of no culture, 
no knowledge of the world, and little power of resisting superior 
skill and rank, from beneath their father’s roof. But how many 
cases are there in which the guilt of the first contaminating influ- 
ence lies with the woman? Where both are in the working class, 
at least as many we should say of one as of the other ; and even in 
the middle class, women who have already fallen themselves are 
usually the first cause of the loss of purity in men. No doubt 
there is infinitely less cruelty, because less external and apparent 
misery inflicted, than in the case of ordinary seduction. Still, 
if the truth is told, let it be told candidly. ‘The guilt of destroy- 
ing lives, of cutting off human beings from all hope of recovery, 
no doubt lies chiefly with men. But the guilt of first destroying 
purity, of multiplying this future scourge for their own sex, lies 
chiefly with women. It is impossible to speak the truth on this 
subject if you are to fall into the too habitual strain of speaking 
of men as the sole originators of this most destructive of vices. 
Again, we think the author of this book morally and spiritually 
mistaken in separating this sin so absolutely from all other sins, 
as regards its sinfulness. No doubt for women it is infinitely 
more disastrous in its consequences. Young girls in the lower class 
may be deceitful and lie, and even be guilty of little dishonesties 
as regards property, and unless they go far enough to get committed 
to prison they may avoid ruin, come under good influence, and turn 
out in the end characters of some real nobility. But if they are 
tempted by the excess of even a true and pure affection to lose their 
purity,—perhaps often a less sin than deceit of a deliberate kind, 
and surely less than any treachery,—the chance of their rapid 
degradation under the present unjust severity of society is enor- 
But this is a result of social injustice, not of truth 
and right. And we are inclined to think that the dénouement 
of this book tends to encourage that false estimate. When on 
Annie Brook’s death-bed Ernestine Courtney discovers that 
Hugh Lingard had been guilty of the shameful sin of seducing. 
and then cruelly abandoning Annie Brook,—though his penitence 
and humiliation are represented as profound, and though the 
author's effort has been to show that the love between Ernestine 
and Hugh Lingard had been intense, and as far as possible, where 
one of them had been so guilty, true and pure, it is assumed as a 
thing beyond question that she could never become the wife of a 
man so sinful. Would it have been the same if she had discovered 
him to be guilty of solemnly preaching a faith he did not believe, or 
of killing another in a duel, or of taking a deliberate bribe to advo- 
cate politically what he thought mischievous and wrong,—or of 
any other sin, or if you please crime, consistent with penitence and 
a nature capable of true and profound love? If so, the author is 
consistent, but we doubt if he delineates the highest kind of love 
in his heroine,—which would probably, like God's, cling to a man 
on whom it was once fixed, so long as she saw any hope of helping 
him without guilt to herself. But we suspect that our author 
would have represented his heroine as clinging to her lover even 
through any other sin than this, but that a sin which he strives to 
prove capable of forgiveness and final redemption in a woman, is 
deemed almost beyond it ina man. We do not wish to diminish 


mous. 


any effect this book may have in trimming the balance between the 


terrible injustice of our present social opinion, which crushes 
women for sius for which it barely blames men, and the just feel- 
ing on the subject. But we think it would have had more effect in 
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this direction, if it had striven less to throw all the guilt where 
only some of it should rest. 

As to the religious element in Hidden Depths, we have also 
something to say. With much that is fine and true, it con- 
tains one most unnatural picture of a young man of the highest 
and most refined purity of nature, whose life has not only 
been ruled by his religious faith, but filled by it, who even 
meets the doom of early death from consumption with a sort 
of joy, so strong is his vision of the spiritual world, coming during 
the last year of his life under the influence of one of the modern 
- freethinking Oxford tutors, a Mr. Vincent,—a man described as 
self-denying and high-minded, living only for others and for in- 
tellectual truth,—as losing all his faith under the cold analysis to 
which the historical evidences of Scripture are submitted by Mr. 
Vincent, falling into absolute Atheism, and then plunging into 
dissipation and vice to drown his misery. We say the picture is 
in a high degree unnatural, and we believe it also to be mischievous. 
It is unnatural because, as the author himself admits, the root of 
faith is in doing the will of God. He quotes more than once the 
words of our Lord, ‘‘ If any man will do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself,” 
and yet he turns round quite inconsistently, and tells us,—as 
indeed his story obliges him to do,—that “ true virtue can have no 
existence except ona foundation of dogmatic truth.” Now which 
is it to be? Is insight into God’s truth to come of doing God's 
will or not? If it is, then neither Reginald Courtney nor Mr. 
Vincent himself should ever have lost hold on the reality of divine 
love, for they are both represented as good men willing to spend 
themselves in goodness. Yet both are robbed of their faith, and 
one of his virtue as the result of losing his faith. If virtue 
comes of sound dogma, this is intelligible enough, but then all the 
author’s teaching in the earlier part of the book falls at once to 
the ground. The truth is, as Mr. Robertson used to teach so 
powerfully, that amidst all the intellectual perplexitics of our day 
the faith in right, the hatred of sin, is the anchor which will still 
hold a mind like this of Reginald Courtney's, and would till it has 
weathered the storm. 

Nor is it merely that this picture is unnatural. It is also mis- 
echievous. Our author does not see that if faith in God and 
Christ of the highest and most real kind is once attained, to 
represent it as fading away under the influence of a keen his- 
torical analysis of the external evidence of certain books in 
Scripture, is to represent it as not spiritual knowledge, but 
traditionary teaching after all. Such faith as is here described 
‘should have modified the impression produced by the historical 
evidences analyzed, instead of the crumbling away of the histori- 
‘cal evidences undermining the faith. It is real want of faith at 
the bottom, not faith, which inveighs as this author does against 
any examination, however profound and searching, of historical 
or any other evidences of God's revelation. There is no impres- 
sion more dangerous than that left upon us by this part of [Hidden 
Depths,—that there is something wrong in the most anxious and 
profound sifting of the historical side of revelation, and still more in 
conveying the impression that a personal knowledge of God, 
otherwise acquired, will vanish away beneath such a study. It is 
true, we believe, that any one who went without a religious nature 
and religious wants to the merely historical discussion of Chris- 
tianity, would persuade himself there was no truth init. But it 
is certainly the most false and fatal admission, that one who had 
& profoundly religious nature, and a direct faith in God and Christ 
that rested in prayer, should find it all slipping away from him 
under the influence of really open, eager, and unprejudiced 
historical study. Faith in revelation would be worth very little 
if this were the case. The truth is that it is the most difficult 
problem of modern times to adjust the intellectual view of Chris- 
tianity—the view which starts from free historical inquiry—to 
the spiritual view. But it is a disloyalty to the truth itself to 
admit that, no adjustment is possible, or that those who labour in 
this cause,—like the new Oxford teachers,—are traitors to it. 
We may be sure that no spiritual view of Christian truth can 
afford to dispense with the most candid and most impartial intel- 
lectual scholarship, any more than the latter can dispense with the 
former. 

We have been obliged to express at more length than we wished 
‘our dissent from some of the conclusions of a book in itself noble 
in spirit, and possessed by a very earnest and on the whole a deep 
and catholic Christian faith. We should be very sorry not to give 
our heartiest support to the general purpose of this powerful story, 
though we have said thus much by way of rectifying some of what 
Seem to us its errors. 





a 
SEE-SAW.* 
Ir is a matter of such rare occurrence to find a novel purporting 
to be written by one gentleman and edited by another, that we 
are forced to stop at the very title-page of this book and wonder 
what it means. 

Of ‘‘ Francesco Abati” we know nothing, and though we are 
not quite justified in classing him with Mrs. Harris and other 
unembodied spirits, and saying that ‘‘ we don’t believe there isn’t 
no such person,” still we are tempted to think that there is some. 
thing in his position analogous to that of Mr. Jorkins (of the firm 
of ‘* Spenlow and Jorkins”), and that he is admitted to partner. 
ship in order that the sins of the firm may be laid upon hig 
invisible shoulders, whilst the senior partner comes out scath- 
less. Mr. Winwoode Reade has already faced criticism single. 
handed,—can it be that the opinion of reviewers respecting 
Liberty Hall have caused him to take an esquire into the 
combat on the present occasion? If so, we must admit that 
it is the only act of duplicity of which Mr. Winwoode Reade ig 
guilty. The book is otherwise very outspoken—so outspoken ag 
to render it worthy of a place beside the most candid French 
novel. In fact See Saw may be said to be a deadly-lively imita- 
tion of a French novel. Whether this be a merit or not is beside 
the question, and whether it is desirable that English novel-readerg 
should have their taste trained to French cookery we do not stop 
to inquire. The book is entitled to be judged on its own merits, 
The plot is not very elaborate. The Marchese dei Lorini,a young 
Florenting, very rich, very eccentric, and an amateur composer of 
much talent, falls in with a young contadina, whose father, a 
pauper and a scoundrel, has presented her to the Marchese under 
pretence of consulting him about the cultivation of her fine voice, 
The Marchese, charmed with her voice and talent, takes her up, 
causes her to be instructed, procures for her the opportunity of 
making a début at a Florentine theatre, and finally accompanies 
her to London, where she becomes the prima donna of the season 
and the idol of the opera public. ‘This pretty Platonic attachment 
goon becomes changed into a feeling of a different kind, and the in- 
teresting young pair begin to bill and coo in the true French 
novel fashion quite early in the book. Although he is a noble, 
and she is but a contadina, he overcomes that scruple, and one 
fine day he was on the point of making her his betrothed when 
there “‘ was a Sound.” ‘This “Sound” turns out to be a dirge 
sung by a procession of mourners at a torclilight funeral. Both 
the lovers are so much affected by the ‘“‘ Sound” that the matter 
proceeds no further at that time. It is part of the business of 
novelists to invent varieties of the ‘“‘slip between the cup and 
the lip.” We may therefore regard this funeral as slip the 
first. Slip the second is caused by a certain Russian Baroness, 
who is living and travelling, fancy free, in the South of 
Europe, while her husband is soldiering in the North, and 
who is on exceedingly intimate terms with the Marchese. In 
your regular French novel this ré/e is usually assigned to a Rus- 
sian baroness. Finding that the intimacy with ‘* Maddalena” 
considerably modifies the feelings of the Marchese towards herself, 
the Baroness Sackowsky resolves to put a stop to the thing. 
Accordingly when they come to England the Baroness follows 
them, and then there is the old worn-out device, much resorted to 
in penny-number stories, of a demon in the human shape of a 
lady’s-maid, who is suborned by the Baroness to get into Madda- 
lena’s service by means of a forged character, act as spy and 
detective, intercept the lovers’ letters, and make herself otherwise 
generally useful. By these means a quarrel is brought about 
between the Marchese and Maddalena, and this quarrel is a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands at the end of the first volume. 

Now it came to pass that when Maddalena was in the zenith 
of her fame at Her Majesty’s Theatre—about a year and a half 
ago, according to the chronology of the book—one Mr. Richard 
Atkius, a retired merchant and a millionaire, was living with a 
maiden sister of evangelical views in Bedford Square. This 
gentleman having devoted all his former existence to business and 
none of it to pleasure, becomes suddenly seized with a desire to see 
a little * life.” Acting on the principle ‘ Better late, than never,” 
he determines to make up for lost time. Amongst other preparations 
for the campaign he picks an acquaintance with some men in@ 
‘fast ” literary set, and the author thus secures an opportunity of 
describing rather smartly a certain phase of London Bohemianism 
with which he is evidently familiar :— 

“ Ho hastened to the Craven, which was very full as usual on Saturday 


nights after 11 p.m. In one corner of the room sat a group of bearded 
men discussing the prospects of the R. A. Exhibition, and exchanging 
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writer of entertainments; C , the editor of a new comic paper, with 
Sy professional punster; E , a successful actor, who was 
, a writer of 





about to take a theatre, had been button-holed by F - 
unplayed comedies. Alone, with a red face and a grey, pointed beard, a 
Mazzini hat upon his knees and a glass of gin-and-water in his hand, 
immersed in the meditative state of drunkenness, sat G——, writer of 
posterity and of prospectuses for tradesmen. His next 
neighbour was H , a geologist who unhappily believed himsolf to be a 
wit, and opposite to him K , a respectable land agent, who had an ex- 
traordinary mania for personating the lower animals. Whon requested he 
would buzz like a bee, crack a nut like a baboon, snort like a hippo- 

tamus, crow like a cock, trumpet like an elephant, talk like a parrot. 
bray like an ass, miaoul like a cat, and hop about the room his hands 
hanging before him like a kangaroo. He went to the Craven to indulge 
in these vagaries, as the man of science went there to excrete his wit, 
as the journalist went there to pick up ideas, as the actors went there 
to propitiate the critics, as tho playwrights went there to make interest 
with the actors, as the lawyers and doctors went there to get clients, 
as the talkers went there to shine, and the listeners to say they had 
beon shone upon. The Craven had been founded as a caravanserai 
for the few Bohemians who have not yet succumbed to death or to 
marriage ; but as these gentlemen seldom attended and never paid, 
its doors were enlarged, and a number of middle-aged men from the 
Temple and the City,and of boys from the Army and the War Office, 
were allowed to cross its sacred threshold. The club becamo genteel 
and dull; it moved into a respectable neighbourhood, where, in spite 
of its degeneration, it specdily became a nuisance. Several absurd 
regulations were then made; K , was forbidden to howl after 
midnight; a whist-table was smuggled in, and seated round it four 
solemn faces cast a gloom upon the spirits of the company. In ad- 
dition to this they laid down a carpet; they forbade smoking at the 
dinner-table; and, worst of all, they built a lavatory—the grave of 
Bohemianism. The Craven therefore had neither the delicious freedom 
of acider cellar nor the luxuries of a genuine club. As for the company, 
it was much the same. Putting aside its numerous nobodies, who were 
regarded only as animated subscriptions, its set consisted for the most 
part of second-rate men, second-rate authors, second-rate artists, second- 
rate actors, and one second-rate African traveller. They were good- 
natured fellows enough, and were always ready to assist a brother 
artist in distress, but they would play at a kind of amateur theatricals 
among themselves. Not content to converse like ordinary mortals, 
they would insist on sitting down together at a table with the deliberate 
intention of being funny, and would spond hours in straining for bon 
mots, which did not come—never opening their mouths to speak without 
a grin; perpetrating vile puns, and indulging in that sour, witless 
pleasantry which is almost peculiar to England, and which is called 
appropriately ‘ chaff.’” 

Mr. Atkins’s sister being of a serious turn, is horrified, and 
being of an acrimonious temperament, is aggressive. This is 
another old stock character brought on the stage to redeem the 
book in the eyes of people who either despise Dissenters or de- 
spise religion altogether. As a necessary part of his course of in- 
struction in the ways of the world, Mr. Atkins goes behind the 
scenes of the opera house, falls in love with Maddalena, makes 
her acquaintance, and asks her to marry him just at the unlucky 
moment when the setond slip has taken place, and she is under 
the belief that the Marchese is a faithless traitor. Maddalena be- 
comes Mrs. Richard Atkins, and goes down to live at a country 
house with her husband‘and his sister. As Mr. Atkins is subject 
to epileptic fits, as his sister cannot tolerate the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic faith—and Maddalena is of course a Catholic— 
and as the marriage has been, at least on the lady’s side, one of 
pique, the trio are for the present as happily circumstanced as the 
most enthusiastic novel-reader can desire. 

Meanwhile the Baroness has resumed her sway over the Marchese, 
and is generally leading a very free and easy life, until one evening 
(orit might be very early in the morning), when she is in the midst 
of a bacchanalian revel, the details of which are very minutely 
described, and has just let down her back hair, and the reader 
wonders what is going to come next, she is surprised by the appear- 
aucefrom behind the doorof her husband, whom she supposed to bein 
Russia, and so, after a vain intreaty for forgiveness, has her hair cut 
off, and is hurried off to Siberia from Paris ina carriage and pair. 

The Marchese having thus lost both his charmers, and having 
further gambled away all his money, retires to the Black Forest, 
where he gives himself up to the cultivation of his art, and to the 
composition of an opera which is to throw the works of all former 
composers into the shade. 

Meanwhile, Maddalena, becoming tired of her life, determines to 
Tun away, and accordingly makes off in the middle of the night, 
takes the mail train to London, and is brought back early next 
morning by a certain Dr. Charles Darlington, who comes on the 
Scene when wanted, and who is represented as a physician in large 
practice in Harley Street. Ile finds time nevertheless to mix a 
good deal in very odd society, to act as a sort of private detective, 
and to be the guide, philosopher, and friend of handsome prima 
donnas. Ie takes Maddalena back to her husband's house just in 
time to find that gentleman has been found drowned in his bed- 
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room by falling with his head in the sponge bath during an 
epileptic seizure. Of course he has left all his money to Madda- 
lena, and hardly anything to his sister; a less meed of justice 
would not satisfy the thorough-going novel-reader, and the sequel 
may be imagined. Maddalena goes abroad, seeks and finds the 
Marchese, makes love to him—he treats her coldly, she flies—he 
finds he cannot exist without her, the hide-and-seek game is 
reversed, and the end of the book leaves them happy. 

In this book Mr. Winwoode Reade shows that he has mistaken 
his vocation. There are pages of description that evince much 
acute observation and graphic power. ‘Take, for instance, the 
following :— 


“ Baden-Baden is a paradise, and a description of it always resomblos 
a prospectus. It is certainly one of the most beautiful places in the 
world. It nestles in a miniature valley, watered by the sparkling little 
Oos, perfumed by meadows which are almost gardens, shaded by groves 
and avenues of stately elms, and encircled by lofty forest-covered hills. 
Anywhere else those would be the cause of eternal rain ; but here, though 
they attract the clouds, the winds are ingeniously arranged to drive 
them instantly away. Showers are frequent, storms are rare, tho 
climate is a constant April. Nature comes with a watering-pot and 
sprinkles the trees and flowers every day. ..... . 
From all parts of the town there may be seen a large white building, 
with a portico in the style of the Renaissance, supported by eight yellow 
columns. It stands on the top of a gently sloping hill, laid out in grass- 
plots and flower-beds, lined with shops which are scarcely larger than 
booths ata fair but which glitter with the wealth of the Boulevards, 
and which are stored with the treasures of local produce, such as the 
toys of Nuremberg, the cuckoo clocks of the Black Forest, and the 
woollen goods of Saxony. On the front of tho white building is printed 
in large letters the word ‘Conversation.’ You cross a broad gravel 
walk, where the world promenades, while music is played to them from 
a gold and green kiosque; you mount into the portico, and pass into the 
grand salon. It is of great size, and splendidly fitted up with mirrors, 
lustres, and musicians’ galleries. The floor is a dark and delicate 
parquetrie ; the walls are covered by Riguier in the Louis Quatorze 
style, with cupids, flowers, and arabesques, Tere the solitary traveller 
can lounge in luxury on red velvet, or friends ean cluster their chairs 
together and converse. Fora short time you may be deluded into the 
belief that the werd on the walls outside is the true sign of the enter- 
tainment to be found within. But presently you hear a little chink, 
chink, chink, and a low monotonous voice saying something which you 
cannot hear, but which seems to be always the same. You stroll up 
and down the salon; you pass a door from which a hot gaseous breath 
pours out upon you like a flame blast from a furnace; you catch a 
glimpse of dark figures stooping over shaded lamps; you enter, and find 
yourself in one of the sa//es-de-jeu. You discover that in a corner of 
this paradise M. Benazet keeps a hell.” 

Here and there one meets with a strain of cynical growling 
that is amusing, and gives proof of some power of original thought, 
but contrasted with the weakness of the dialogue and the absurdity 
of the plot, it only serves to show that Mr. Wifiwoode Reade is an 
essayist, and not a novelist. He deludes himself by supposing that 
because he is a good scene-painter he is fitted for the post of stage 
manager as well. He can set up the raree show, beat the drum, 
chaff the audience, and take the money; but he will do well in 
future to consider that his talent lies in that direction only, and 
does not fit him for moving the puppets or speaking their parts. 
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CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.* 
Turre is a power which defies analysis, which we all like the 
better because it does so, and Mr. Buckland possesses it. He 
disarms criticism, goes through the world with his eyes open, and 
good-temperedly thinking we may all like to hear what he has to 
tell, gives us the result of his observations in first-class English, 
and with a humour and raciness which are all his own. We are 
all very much obliged to him, and perhaps since it is so perfectly 
optional whether we read them or no, it is a little ungrateful on 
our part to find any fault with his stories; but we can all per- 
haps remember some grim friend of our childhood, who was 
always assuring us, ‘‘it was because we were so clever, it was 
worth while to tell us we were also conceited,” and perhaps we 
have become duly grateful to some such friend since ; at all events, 
had Mr. Buckland been as wise as he is brilliant, he would pro- 
bably have condensed what he has written into one volume, which 
would have raised as much as we fear the two will diminish 
the prestige of his name. For instance, it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to define what is, and what is not, worthy the atten- 
tion of any man, but it is also difficult to realize that an indi- 
vidual who hag for twenty years devoted his life to training fleas, 
giving two hours a day to the harnessing of six of them to a tiny 
chariot, is worthy of the immortality Mr. Buckland has striven 
to secure for him, striven possibly not in vain, for his graphic 
description of these little creatures (we really felt quite uncom- 
fortable, they were so present to our imagination) will be re- 
membered long after their unfortunate trainer has finished hig 
Richard 
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miserable existence. So again with notices, nay, whole chapters, 
devoted to giants of whom we learn no more than daily advertise- 
ments tell us, to baby shows and talking fish, performing bulls and 
blundering mountebanks. It is true we know now how much of 
the advertisements to belieye—how much is true, how much mere 
puffing; so far a kindness has been done to the public, and had 
Mr. Buckland possessed less power, we would not have com- 
plained that he had wasted it in doing work any other man 
whose word could be relied on might have done as_ well. 
Surely it is not because the storehouse of that active brain is 
exhausted of facts and curiosities to which we might be more 
worthily admitted, that he tries to satisfy us with abnormal 
creatures like the ‘* woolly woman of Hayti,” or the baser forms 
of catchpenny art in performing elephants or “ a spotted child.” 
But with this remonstrance, we give ourselves up to the pleasanter 
task suggested by a large portion of the volumes before us. We 
follow our author in his trips with Robinson Crusoe, laugh heartily 
at the old sailor’s quaint wit, and advise all our readers to make 
that old man’s acquaintance as speedily as possible. From Mr. 
Buckland’s visit to Knaresborough we get an insight into the 
history of dripping wells in general, and also about this parti- 
cular well, which is ordinarily supposed to turn into stone any 
article placed within reach of the water, but in fact, as Mr. 
Buckland assures us, the articles are only coated with a hard 
substance, much like in appearance, as indeed in composi- 
tion, the fur found inside ordinary tea-kettles,—the result 
of the water being so highly charged with mineral matter, 
a pint weighing twenty-four grains more than common water 
It seems that at San Filippo, between Rome and Sienna, there 
is a dripping well, the deposit from which is pure white, like 
marble, and the Italian proprietors have placed under the drip 
moulds and medallions of antique heads and figures made of 
sulphur; the result may be imagined. Mr. Buckland says he has 
in his possession a number of these beautiful casts, brought by his 
father from Italy, and he wishes the hint given as to the capacity 
of these wells might be taken in this country. It is certainly 
worth attention. At Borobridge, ‘‘ amongst the most interesting 
remains of that ancient Roman station,” Mr. Buckland examined 
the three enormous blocks of stone commonly known as ‘ Devil's 
arrows.” ‘To all antiquarians his observations will prove of 
much interest, and probably his conjecture as to their origin may 
be the true one. He believes them to be the mete—goals or 
winning-posts—of a Roman racecourse, and there are few passages 
in the book of mote interest than his description of ‘‘ A Roman 
Derby Day,” as it presents itself to his imagination while looking 
at these relics of a half forgotten time. 

He has furnished us with many valuable hints on salmon 
fisheries, fishing, and fish in general. With regard to the first, the 
subject is too wide to be treated in our limited space, but at the 
present moment, when the cultivation of fish is more and more 
of necessity engaging public attention, it is a pleasant, even if a 
severe, exercise of faith to believe with Mr. Buckland that salmon 
will before long be restored to the Thames. We hope if that plea- 
sant dream be realized, a few others not remotely connected with 
it may find a chance of fulfilment also. ‘There is a curious fact 
in connection with the eye of the salmon to which our attention 
is called. After making a careful dissection of the eye, Mr. Buck- 
land arrives at the conclusion that it is stereoscopic or microscopic. 
He says :—‘‘ Removing a section behind the cornea, and placing 
the crystalline lens upon a piece of newspaper, [ found that it 
magnified the letters to an extraordinary degree, and even toa 
greater extent than a pocket lens. As the salmon which escape 
being caught return season after season to the same spot, Mr. Buck- 
land tried various experiments to ascertain by marking them the 
age to which the fish lived. With his usual appreciation of a joke, 
speaking of one of these occasions, he says :— 

“TI marked several fish last Christmas at Galway, in a great variety 
of manners. On to the fin of one I fastened for fun a fourpenny-piece 
with a hole in it. The net-men who were assisting my operations did 
not seem to like this waste of money. ‘A sovereign,’ said I, a few 
minutes after I had let this moneyed fish into the river—‘a sovoreign 
reward for any man who catches that fish next season in the nets, and 
brings him to Mr. Miller.’—‘ Bedad, Sir,’ said one of the men, ‘ we shall 
never see the money, though we may the fish again.’— “Why not, Turk ?’ 
said I.—‘ Sure he is an Irish fish that's got the money, and he's off to 
the public-house and spent it by this time, Sir. You'll never see that 
coin again ; it’s gone for whiskey long ago, Sir.’” 

In another place we have some interesting speculations concern- 
ing the sleep of fish, which may be summed up in a probability 
that all fish which have brains enough to require it do sleep, 
while others, as the amphyoxus, more probably merely lie dormant 
and rest. Mr. Buckland’s name is so intimately associated with 








the Zoological Gardens, and the well known adventures of the eee 
porpoises therein, that every one will be glad to know that the facts 
which some three years ago so greatly amused the public, and 
which Thackeray with a stroke of his pen rendered for ever 
memorable, are here given in detail with irresistible humour, 
His book is a piece of tapestry, and it is not easy to pick out the 
bits of gold thread which run through it, lighting up even its 
tamest shades, but it will be widely read by those whose appregia- 
tion Mr. Buckland can command in the club and the mess, 
Soon it will be the text-book for many a good story, the good 
genius of many an idle hour. But Mr. Buckland believes it to be 
a law of nature that the more space any animal is allowed, the 
larger it becomes. We hope his theory has very definite limitations, 
but we wish he would give himself a wider field, and bring that 
highly developed analytical faculty of his to bear on objects of 
wider interest. Perhaps it may yet be our good fortune to find 
‘¢ his stature heighten with his heightening aims,” and that in the 
interval which must necessarily elapse before he again challenges 
criticism he will have found room to grow. 
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Britton. The French text carefully revised, with an English Trans- 
lation, Introduction, and Notes. By F. M. Nichols, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, formerly Fellow of Wadham College. 2 vols. (Macmillan, the 
Clarendon Press.)—This is the first attempt to edit properly any one of 
the series of treatises on English law that came into existence in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. Of the particular treatise 
before us thero have been in England but two previous printed edi- 
tions, one about the year 1530 and the other in 1640. A French 
edition in 1776 had the advantage over these that modern type was 
used and the words were printed at length, but no other in the way of 
correction or explanation. It is quite evident that the time was come 
for an edition in accordance with the requirements and up to the 
standard of the present day. There is no doubt that in these two 
handsomely printed volumes Mr. Nichols has produced it, evidently 
with infinite pains and labour. Whether the public will take an interest 
in it commensurate with his trouble, and sufficient to “induce him to 
proceed to the publication of others of the Ancient Law Treatises,” we 
think is more doubtful. The imperfect editions supplied what was 
wanted to the legal antiquary—the historian of social progress, even to 
him who is still looked for, the historian of English law; we can 
scarcely imagine other persons giving themselves up to the study of ob- 
solete law about disseisins, and intrusions, and pleas of dower and right, 
which, with the more interesting Book I., on the “Courts and the 
Justices in Eyre,” constitute the matter treated in the two volumes. 
But this consideration does not in any way detract from the merit of 
the editor or tho value of his labours, which entitle him to the 
thanks of all lawyers. The work that goes by the name of Britton 
has a peculiar interest, from the authority with which it was issued, the 
language in which it was written, and the duration of its influence. It 
bears the Royal name, it is tho first of the French law treatises, and it 
was the leading book of reference till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. “Desiring peace among our people, which peace cannot well 
be without law,” says Edward L, in the opening paragraph, “ we have 
caused such laws as have heretofore been used in our realm to be re- 
duced into writing.” It is supposed, on good internal evidence, that 
this took place about A.D. 1292; and the King, doubtless wishing his 
laws to bo understood, directed them to be written in the ordinary 
language of the Court and governing classes, thus setting an example 
which was not afterwards followed. The authorship has been ascribed 
to one John le Breton, Bishop of Hereford; but his death in 1275 in- 
volves an insurmountable difficulty, and Mr. Nichols thinks that the 
compiler was some ecclesiastic in the service of the Crown, and that 
the compilation took its name from the author of the Latin treatise 
(Bracton, sometimes written Britton), out of which, by the King’s com- 
mand, it was abridged. Those who wish to see the body of law under 
which the English people wore living for more than two centuries, aud 
tho language of the upper classes in the time of the Edwards, cannot do 
better than study these volumes, which are furnished with an excellent 
translation, glossary, and index. 

On Cancer, its Allies and Counterfeits, By T. W. Cooke, Surgeon to 
the Cancer Hospital, &c. (Longmans.)—Mr. Cooke writes so lucidly 
that any one who is interested in the fearful disease which is the sub- 
ject of this volume, intended as of course it mainly is for professional 
readers, will yet be able to carry away from it information, perhaps, 
enough to enable him to dissipate the terrors of some despairing friend. 
We mention shortly the leading principles which the author gives as 
the results of his long experience. The first is the connection between 
cancer and phthisis, and the hereditary and interchangeable character 
of both; the inference from this is, that in cases resembling cancer, 
where there is no taint of this kind, most likely there is no serious 
disease. The second is, that cancer arising from an unhealthy state of 
the blood, and the consequent malformation of tissue, is better treated 
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medicinally than surgically, in other words, that dispersion is more 
hopeful than excision. Thirdly, and lastly, whilst no specific remedy 
can be said as yet to have succeeded, and poople cannot be too 
strongly warned against the quacks who pretend to have discovered 
such athing, yet the nature of the disease is known, it docs yield to 
general hygienic treatment, and there are cortain therapeutic agents 
already known, and others possibly yet to be discovered, that will assist 
the process. 

The Vicarious Sacrifice. By Horace Bushnell, D.D., Author of 
Christ and His Salvation, &. (Strahan.)—Dr. Bushnell is a very able 
American writer on theological subjects, and explains his meaning with 
a clearness and decision that we do not generally find in such works on 
this side of the Atlantic. He occupies a sort of middle ground between 
the New England theology, and the views of that school which in his 
own language preaches “a gospel of itupunity, a religion which is 
itself a kind of sauciness to God,” who, according to its teach- 
ing, “without maintaining any good of principle, consents to be 
only the convenience of all.” On the other hand, the conception 
of God, that “He is such a Being that, having a good mort- 
gage title to pain or suffering as against an offender, He will 
never let go the title till Ho gots the pain, if not from him, then 
from some other—this conception is simply shocking.” What, then, are 
the relations between God and man, and what is the bearing of the life 
and death of Christ upon them? Shortly, according to our author, as 
follows: —Man’s nature, disordered by sin, had got to be recomposed 
into God's order. The sufferings and death of Christ were endured in 
order to enable man to effect this, to bring him out of his sins. This is 
the meaning of vicarious, as opposed to expiatory sacrifice. This is the 
meaning of sacrifice as opposed to moral act. Dr. Bushnell goes on to 
maintain that the principle of vicarious sacrifice appertains to the 
essential nature of all goodness, divine and human; without it “ Christian 
society is gone, Christ is the head of nothing, because He has never come 
into the cause, or feeling, or life of any by coming into their lot; the 
members drop asunder into atoms of righteous individuality, and count 
it even a kind of undignified officiousness to be overmuch concerned for 
others.” We have not space to go further into the author's views; we 
will only say that he does not shrink from dealing with tho language of 
St. Paul and the Jewish ceremonial, both of which he considers sustain 
him. We think that the extracts we have given show that he writes 
with point as well as earnestness, and we are sure that the study of 
his book will do no one any harm, and may do a great deal of good. 

Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly on special occasions. By E. H. 
Plumptre, M.A. (Strahan.)—Mr. Plumptre’s sermons may very fairly 
be described in the words of the dedication to the Bishop of London, as 
“in harmony with the spirit of cautious progress and reverential free- 
dem which have characterized his Lordship’s teaching.” His sympathies 
are quite with the old forms of religious thought, which we suppose he con- 
siders adequate to the expression of the wants of the presont day ; still he 
is aware that the doubts and difficulties now felt are not altogether ground- 
less, and that the men who entertain them are thoroughly honest and good. 
Consequently he gives rather an uncertain sound on these points, and 
apologizes alternately for the uncharitableness of the orthodox and the 
ideology of the sceptical. When, however, he deals with the Christian 
life, and especially with the life of the Christian minister, Mr. Plumptre 
tises above criticism; he is then earnest, clear, eloquent, and his 
words may go far towards producing an aspiration after that spirit 
which, as he writes, “makes itself felt as a spell, putting all baseness 
and vileness to shame, calling all good and holy thoughts, all impulses 
to lead a true and manly life, into fresh activity.” 

A Latin-English Dictionary, for the Use of Junior Students. Abridged 
from the larger work of White and Riddle. By the Rev. J. T. White, 
M.A. (Longmans.)—We suppose that as White and Riddle’s larger 
work is now generally held to be the standard Latin dictionary, no 
schoolboy will consider that he has fair play unless he is provided with 
the volume before us. It certainly does strike us as better than any- 
thing of the kind that we have seen before, both in the arrangement and 
abundance of the meanings and in tho etymological and grammatical 
explanations. But there is an additional recommendation in the mode 
of printing the words which is a complete novelty. Each leading word 
is so divided by hyphens as to show at a glance the base, the suffix, and 
the euphonie consonants, in fact the whole process of formation. The 
editor was led to adopt this plan, it seems, by the success that attended 
a little work on a similar principle, in use at a particular school. We 
are not surprised to hear this, and we think that this feature alone is 
enough to recommend the dictionary. We are glad to hear that the 
principle is to be carried out in the forthcoming Public Schools’ Latin 
Grammar, which is likely to be taken into general use. 

Chambers's Journal. 1865. (London and Edinburgh.)—We have a 
debt of gratitude of old standing to pay to this excellent publication. 
Hot youth in our past days was much repressed and depressed by 
literature of an improving but very dry character; we wero sinking 
under the weight of penny magazines and the like, when we suddenly 
became aware of a periodical that actually contained amusing stories 
and descriptive sketches which we could get through without yawning. 
We shall never forget the delight that filled our bosom at this happy 
discovery, in the midst of the hoavy dispensation under which children 
laboured for some time after the great Reform Bill, and wo are glad to 





take this opportunity of expressing our feelings. We are happy to find 
that with all the fierce competition of the present day, and among rivals 
very different from those of the period we have referred to, Messrs. 
Chambers still continue to hold their own, and with a justifiable reli- 
ance on the literary merits of their publication, soe no reason for calling 
in the assistance of the engraver. “ Lady Flavia” and “The Clyfards 
of Clyffe,” two powerful stories of the sensational school, occupy the 
place of honour in the present volums; in addition to them (and what 
we set more store upon), there is the usual pleasing variety of sketch 
and essay, amusing and instructive. 

The Leisure Hour, 1865. (Paternoster Row and Piccadilly.) —We 
do not know a better pennyworth than a number of tho Leiswre Hour, 
if it is only for the sako of the ongravings. Those are excellently dono ; 
we have looked through the whole volume, and have not found more than 
half-a-dozen that we are inclined to find fault with, whilst there are a 
great number that aro really good. The literary part of the work is 
of a severer character than is the caso with our old friend “ Chambers ;” 
but it conveys a good deal of information, is calculated to assist the 
educational process, and does not altogether lack that lighter element 
which justifies it in placing the quotation from Cowper at the head of 
its pages :— 

“ Behold in these what leisure hours domand— 
Amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.” 

Snooded Jessaline ; or, the Honour of a House. By Mrs. T. K. Horvoy. 
3 vols. (Saunders and Otley.)—Tho difficulty of making either head or 
tale of this novel is a sorious drawback to the reader's enjoyment of 
some parts of it. Clomont Favrel’s character is well conceived, and 
comes out well towards the end, but a genuine artist would have brought 
out his charactor earlier in the book, instead of dwelling for nearly three 
volumes on the more eccentricities which form the husk of his charac- 
ter. If Mrs. T. K. Hervey had not dwelt on the minor personages of her 
novel almost exclusively, and shrouded the story itself under a succes- 
sion of cross purposes, she might have made a good book instead of a 
rambling puzzle. As it is, there are so many weaknesses and incon- 
gruities in Snooded Jessaline that, though not bad as novels go, it is 
anything but praiseworthy. Mrs. Hervey should ask tho first parish 
clerk she meets to inform her about the law of weddings, and she would 
learn that the double marriage in the first volume, where the bride- 
groom is made by a sudden pressure to marry one of the bridesmaids, 
and the bride is given to the best man, is an impossibility. Moreover, 
the couples are only introduced that they may be married off in this 
way, and neither they nor their strange weddings have any influence on 
the novel. 

The Young Englishwoman. Vol. IL. (July—December), 1865. (Boeton.) 
With Fashion Plates and Needlework Patterns.—The editor of this cheap 
periodical continues to do his best to elevate the tone and rofine the 
manners of the fair subscribers who assiduously correspond with him. 
Whether the effect of his moral teaching is not lessened by the constant 
contemplation of the fashions so lavishly scattered as largess amongst 
the patronesses of the journal, we should think open to question. We 
should be afraid that, what with the romances and the dresses, some 
of these ladies would be transperted to a paradise which is usually 
characterized by an epithet that we shrink from applying on the present 
occasion. 

The Contemporary Review. No. 3, March. (Strahan.)—This ably 
conducted review continues to reserve its energies for theological 
and ecclesiastical subjects, and to display, wo are happy to find, in 
dealing with them the moderation and discrimination that attracted our 
sympathies in its opening numbers. In a candid and on the whole 
laudatory notice of Mr. Leckie’s work on Rationalism, Principal Tulloch 
points out the confusion that arises from a want of definition of the 
term, and objects to the unnecessary contrast that is drawn between 
rationalism and theology, maintaining that Hooker, Chillingworth, and 
other writers of that class have contributed as much as any men to the 
enlightenment of the world and the growth of religious intelligence. 
Rationalism, he complains, is made to stand for positivism, er the school 
of thought that implicit/y denies the reality of a divine constitution in 
man, and also for that exercise of the reason within the sphere of religion 
which is entirely opposed to this school, and which has for its object “ the 
enlargement and purification of religious ideas in consistency with the 
necessities of an advancing spiritual culture.” The two articles next 
in interest are those on the Dutch Church and the present crisis of 
the German critical system, written the one by a Dutch clergyman and 
the other by a BerlinD.D. From the former we gather that owing to 
a positivist Secretary of State criticism and disciplino are in a very 
wild state, so that in what the Westminster Review calls the freest Church 
in Christendom a man may hear in the morning that the Resurrection 
is a fable, and in tho evening that he will be lost for ever if he does not 
believe in this fable ; and from the latter that the tendency of German 
criticism at the present day is to give up the mythical theory and to 
proceed in the direction of Renan. In a short account of Theodore 
Parker, Mr. Cheetham explains very fairly and lucidly the merits and 
defects of Parker's teaching, and shows tho difference between it and 
the old Unitarianism on the one side and Christianity on the other. 
Readable papers on “ Modern Portrait Painting” and the “ Education of 
Women,” some notes from Ireland and Rome, in which we do not dis- 
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cover much novelty, and notices of books fill up the rest of a number 
whieh, on the whole, is of considerable interest. 

Christ the Light of the World. By. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Strahan.)— 
Tf it had fallen to our lot to hear the sermons contained in this volume 
ii the ordinary course of the parochial dispensation, we should have 
felt that we had no right tocomplain. Some better, very many worse, 
are preached every Sunday. We need hardly add that this is not the 
impression that we should have expected to have made upon us by a 
work that bears upon its title-page the distinguished name of Dr. 
Vaughan, The learned author, who has written so much that has 
tended to edification, seems to have taken a backward start, and to be 
anxious now to dissociate himself from those who are holding that inquest 
regarding religious ideas, with a view to the purification of them from 
the admixture of error and false philosophy, which has been very well 
said to constitute the necessary condition of all real thought about 
religion. We gather from the sermons on the “Fall” and the “Flood” 
that Dr. Vaughan considers that inquiries are only cavils, and that 
some “better times will come round again, when men will blush to 
think that they wasted precious time in discussing the probability of 
the Deluge—its extent in space, or its compatibility with facts of 
science—before they had yet laid to heart its solemn lessons, and 
learnt from it what sin is.” Thore is no doubt that it is better to learn 
what sin is than to pursue an investigation into the facts of the Deluge; 
but why may not a man do both, and why should the contrast be drawn, 
except as an argument in invidiam? 

Common Sense. A novel. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. 3 vols. (Newby.) 
—Second Edition. One really can read this story from beginning to 
end with satisfaction, which is more than one can always say for the 
works that issue from Mr. Newby’s establishment. It is true that in 
the characters of the lady adventuress and her daughters we are re- 
minded of the Falcon Family, and that the hero is own brother to Tom 
Tulliver; also that our authoress gets quite in love with the said hero, 
and makes people bow down before him in a way that is exasperating 
at times. Still with all this the novel is a legitimate success; the 
characters are naturally drawn, the style good, and the tone healthy. 
Our hero shows his “ common sense” by going into a factory instead of 
to Eton, when his silly father has ruined the family, and by his honest 
work brings the mateh-making mother’s daughters, and indeed every- 
body else in turn, to see the error of their ways. There are some trades- 
men’s interiors that are well described; indeed the whole story runs 
easily, and we are brought to the end, if without any demand on our 
reflective powers, also undisturbed by anything that clashes with our 


- Christian Drift of Cambridge Work. By T. Worsley, D.D., Master 
of Downing College. (Macmillan.) — Dr. Worsley writes as Queen 
Elizabeth danced, “high and composedly.” His thoughts are dressed 
in a stiff brocade of words heavy with antique ornament; what they 
amount to when we have extracted them from their somewhat cum- 
brous envelopment, seems to be as follows:—The material world jg 
created double of the spiritual. In words, which are the reflex of the 
human, and therefore of the Divine, mind, and in things, or the materia] 
universe, we discern spiritual analogies. Thus, for example, in the 
two forces, centrifugal and centripetal of projection and attraction 
which regulate the course of the planets, we have symbolized the ener= 
gies of the Christian cosmos, justification and sanctification. Lacking 
the former, the Buddhist drifts off into space ; lacking the latter, the 
Antinomian, we suppose, shares the fate of those worlds that, according 
to one theory, supply the fuel of the sun. This, then, is the Christian 
tendency of the study of the classics and mathematies, “ the word and the 
thing” to open the eyes to the analogies. The same idea is deye- 
loped at length in connection with the sciences of medicine and law; 
but here there is such an artistic intertwining of curious illustration 
and argument that we despair of doing justice by extracts, and must 
refer our readers to the volume itself. 

A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif. By W. W. 
Shirley, D.D. (Macmillan, the Clarendon Press.)—“ The object of 
this little volume,” says the Regius Professor, “is to collect infor- 
mation. If any reader should be able to add to our knowledge of the 
manuscripts of Wyclif’s works, their chronology, or their connection 
with each other, he will confer a favour upon the author and contribute 
to the accomplishment of his object, that, viz., of preparing the way for 
a satisfactory edition of Wyclif’s select works.” Whilst Wyclif’s Latin 
works, it seems, are pretty well established, there is the greatest con- 
fusion about his writings in English ; these were at the time of pro- 
duction so popular that they were circulated in all kinds of shapes and 
pieces, and present the utmost variety and inconsistency. It is with 
the view of remedying this state of things that the present catalogue 
has been published; it is the result of researches at home and at 
Prague, Vienna, and Paris; it contains the names of the English and 
Latin works in separate lists, the latter classified according to their 
subjects, occasionally dated and supplemented with such early testi- 
monies to their authenticity as are extant; also some account of the 
manuscripts, and an index of the first words. The compilation has cost 
considerable labour, scattered over a period of ten or twelve years, and, 
as wo said at the beginning, the co-operation of experts is invited. 
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IMPERIAL 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Trubriet and Co.— Incentives to the Higher Life, by 
W. C. Coupland; Thoughts on the Athanasian Creed. 

Blackwood and Sons—Geology for General Readers , 
by David Page. 

Chapman and Hall—Gerise, a Tale of the Last Century, 
by Whyte Melville, 3 vols. 

Tinsley Brothers—Sans Merci, by the Author of Guy 
Livingstone, 3 vols. 

E. Moxon and Co,—Haydn's Dictionary of Dates, by 
B. Vincent. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—Field Flowers and City 
Chimes, by R. R. Bealey. 

Ward aud Lock—Friend Elis’s Daughter, and other _— 





Tales. 
Arthur Miall—The Secret of Life, by Samuel Cox. 
W. P. Nimmo—Mill and Carlyle, by P, P. Alexander. 
Sampson Low, Son,and Co—Turkey, by J. Lewis 
Farley. 








Lh PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 


Manufactured by the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 


From One Penny upwards. 


Discount allowed on all orders of—£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £1 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


CCO MANUFACTORIES 


OF THE 


TOB 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 
TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS 


HAVANNAH CIGARS 
Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


Sent free on application. 





Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. 


and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 











payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 





CHARLES WARD and SON 


Mayfair, W., London. 


TONIC BITTERS. 


| H. J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
J 


Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Europe. 


(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, TRRe TINTN 7 bs “ 
W ATERS QU ININE WINE, the most The public and foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 





palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an | 5, riverpool, will tind at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 
unequalled stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by | garments ready for immediate use, or made to order at 


EPSINE. — MORSON’S PEPSINE | Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchants, Con- atom hase? mntines 
9 


WINE.—MORSON’'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manofactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 


fectioners, and others, at 303. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- | Frock Coats, from 3 to 4 guineas ; Morning Coats, from 

tin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 

Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


For Gentlemen's Overcoats, from 2 to 4 Guineas; 


2 to 4 guineas ; Jackets, fromone guinea; Waterproof 
Tweed Overcoats, one guinea; Cheviot Trousers, from 
16s 6d to one guinea; fine wools from 253 to 35s. For 











Southampton row, Russell square, Loudon, \V.C. Pepsine | — 
Wine in bottles at 32., 5s., and 10s. each. Lozenges in 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 


Boys’ Jacket, Vest, and Trouser Suits, from 1} guineas; 
Knickerbocker Suits from one guinea; Higulaad Dress, 


boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. Gd. each. Pepsine Globules in I INAHAN’S LL WHISK Y.— 
Bs from 2 guineas, for cash payments. 


bottles, at 4s, 6d. and 8s. 6d. each. 





This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the ICOLL, ilf to 120 Regeat street, 22 


EETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 53., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

a the Somat, utility, and success of their system, 


Daily attendance at 30 Bernets street, Oxford street, 
“s reee, Whcaiaa, 16 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 

orfolk s' efficld; 4 East parade, Leeds; 
14 St. Nicholas street, Searborough. ee 

Observe—Established 1830, No connection with any 
of the same name. 





and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33. 81 each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesalo at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Ubserve the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kiuahan’s LL Whisky.” 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Liuairass to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOT HERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 

















50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


YORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many yeurs tormented with corns, will be happy to 
afford others the info. mation by which he obtained their 
entira removal in a short period without pain or = 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address ou a stamp 
envelope t» W. GOODALL, Esq., Sutton, Surrey. 


Sa LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 

first delivery, aud finest imported this season, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C- 
Sold iu bottles, half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 23 9d ; quarts, d3- 
imperial measure. 


SOFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and lasting fragrance, 4 
using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE SO: 
TABLETS, 4d and Gd each. Manufactured vy 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Cuemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 














Bu er 


Cury J 
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ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKS.—Buyers of the above 

are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
§. BURTON'S SHOW ROOMS. ‘They contain such an 
srsortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhefe either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanebip. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 & to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 78 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £16; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
4 


with radiating hearth-plates, _.«t? 1. os 
TF EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
B WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to wake bis establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. = 
Bedsteads, from...-...+++ 123 6d to £20 0s each. 
Shower Batbs, from ...... 8s 0d to £6 Os each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s0dto £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil....+. 43 9d per gallon. 


UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large - 


its 














ess of the sales. 
8./2:)% 
28/8$|e. 
Ivory Handles. Me ed 53 
3 » | Be 4 
28/82/38 
& a 
ja dia dis. d 
3}-inch ivory handles o.....00.+.. 12 6 10 0|}4 9 
34-inch five ivory balance handles...17 0 |135 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0/15 0/5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles.......+.. 020 0;8 0 
4-inch finest A/rican ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 |I2 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules,...... -..42 0 85 O13 6 
Ditto, carved bundles, silver ferules55 0 |45 0 18 6 
Nickel clectro-silver handles ....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......'84 0 |54 0 /21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles .......... ese (1l 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles.......-.+.. \23 0 jl7 O;4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ....|17 0 14 0/4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handlex12 0/9 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers. 


ILLIAM 8S, BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Mot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cuilery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twerity large Show-roomé, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3, and 4 Newman street ; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELapra, Moperaror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Sraruetres in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 
SLER’S CRYSTAL GLAS § 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, fram 2. 
All articles marked in plain tigures. 
O:nsmental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
d 











cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory ani show-rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307, 


ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWAKD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high « reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
suet, Oxford siveet, both material aud workmanship 
empl yed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
&n indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Ceutre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

“sy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

wd pa | of T. H. FLLMER and SONs, Easy Chair 

Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 

ord etreet, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list ou application. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLL, a MULLIGATAWNY 








? 
Cury Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
c Sauce Vendors, and Whulesale of 
BOSSE and BLACKWELL. Purveyors to the Queen, 
Sobo Square, London. 





GAME LICENCES, 


HE COMMISSIONERS of INLAND 
REVENUE hereby give Notice, that SUPPLE- 
MENTARY LISTS containing the Names of all Persons 
who have taken out LICENCES to KILL and DEAL in 
GAME in the current Year, have been printid for each 
Excise Collection. 

A Copy thereof may be obtained GRATIS by any 
Person ou application at this Office, or at the Offices of 
the Collector or Supervisor of Inland Revenue, Dis tri- 
butor or Sub-Distributor of Stamps in the couutry, by 
whom Licences are issued. 

The Commissioners further give Notice that inst rue- 
tions have been issued to their Officers to take the neces- 
sary steps to prefer informations for penalties against all 

ons found in pursuit of or dealiug in Game without 


icence. 
WM. CORBETT, Secretary. 


Inland Revenue, Somerset House. 
London, 24th February, 1866. 





LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). Fire and Marine. 
Capital, One Million. 
Agents for Fire Department required where the Company 
is not represented. 
MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department. 
8 Finch lane, E.C. 
Te INVESTORS.—For SALE, £7,000 
SEVEN per CENT. PREFERENUL STOCK of 
& good COLONIAL RAILWAY. Apply to the General 
Agency (Limited), 27 Cannon street, London, E.C, 
[= DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
Temporary Offices.—33 Nicholas lane, Lombard street, 
E.C, 








Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Hills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable securities. 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwar.ls, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, und for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 
By Order of the Board, 

FRED. G, BONE, Secret ary. 

February 26, 1566. 
| eg 8A L. and COZENS, 

MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEKT STREET, coruer of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2%s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, invelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Otfice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Euvelopes, Coloured Stampiag 
(Relief) reduced to is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. 





Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &e., 
ost free. 
PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.c. 


paar and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPESY!. 
STRONG to FIN® BLACK TIA, Is 6d, 23, 23 61, 33, 
3s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 3s 6d per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
is 8d. PHILLIPS ani Co., Tea Mexcuanrs, 8 King 
William street, City, London, &.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices, 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage fre® 
within 8 miles of No. 8 Kivg William street, 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with auy house in Worcester or Swansea. 


ARAFFINE CANDLES— 
FIELDS' PRIZE MEDAL. 

J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest makers of the 
Paraffine Candles in this country, beg to caation the 
public against the cheap and inferior qualities trequently 
offered, disappointing purchasers by suukiug, guttering, 
and bending. The Prize Medal Paratfine Candles, as 
supplied to H.M. Government for the Military Stauons 
abroad, may be obtained of all first-class dealers, and 
(Wholesale only) at the Patent Candle Works, Upper 
Marsh, Lambeth. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious coudimeut, pronouuced by Cou 
noisseurs o ; , 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perkins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PeRRins’ 
names aré on the wrapper, label, bottle, aud stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. BarcLay and Sons, Loudon, &., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Vilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as tle best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &., 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Cuemists. 

CAUTION.—See that “ Diuneford and Co,”’ is on 

















each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


THE SUBURBAN VILLAGE and 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY (Limited). 
Ineorp rated under the Companies’ Act, 1862, whereby 
ibe liability of each shareholder is limited to the 
amount of bis shares, 
Capital, £1,00),000, in 100,000 shares of £10 each. With 
powér to increase. 
£1 deposit to be paid of application, and £1 on allot- 
ment. No future calls to éxcéed £1; not to be made at 
less intervals than three months. 
Where no allotmentis mate the deposit will be returned 
in full, First issue, £200,000. 
Trvusrers. 
Andrew Lusk, Bsq., M.P., Alderman, 
Professor Fawcett, M.P. 
Cvlonel Geerge Cruikshank. 
Directors, 
Jabez Burns, D.D., 17 Porteots road, Paddington. 
William Hardwicke, E-q., M.D, (Deputy Coroner for 
Central Middlesex), 30 Mornington road. 
John Braithwaite, Esq., O.1., 14 Abingdon street, 8.W 
Brownlow Poulter, Ksq., Blackheath. 
G. Linnwus Banks, Ksq., 38 Cloudesley square, N. 
Robert White, haq., Sydenham. 
H. N. Barnett, Esq.,7 Yonge park, N. 
J. Edward Panter, isq., Lee park, Kent. 
Edward Beales, Esq , 47 York street, Portman square, W. 
Bankers—The Imperial Bank, Lotubury, aud Victoria. 
street, We-tminster. 
Standing Counsel—t'rederick Prideaux, Esq., 8 New 
square, Lincolu’s Inn. 
Solicitor—Jokn J. J. Sudiow, Esq. 4 Westminster 
chambers, Victoria street, W.C. 
Architects—Messrs. Banks and Barry, 1 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria street, W.0, 
"7 7 eee Leifchild aud Cheffins,62 Moorgate: 
street, E.C, 
Secretary—William Jones, Esq. 
Temporary Oftices—4 Queen »treet place, Cannon street 
West, E.0. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

How to provide healthy and comfortable dwellings for 
the population of London, is the most momentous and 
the most pressing svcial problem ofour time. From the 
natural growth of population, new dwelling-house accom- 
modation will, during the Wéxt ten years, be required for 
six hundred thousand peopls. During last year alone, 
according to the stateimv.t of the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
three thousand five hundréd houses wére destroyed, dis 
eee | twenty thousand people of their homes. Bills 

authorizing metropolitan improvemetits now await 
the judgment of the Legislature, which will, if passed into 
law, involve the demolition of sitteem thousand houses, 
aud the dispossession of their homes of not less than 
one hundred thousand pe »plu. 

The condition of very much of the existing house 
property (Chietly that occupied by the labouring class). 
within the metropolitan district properly so called, is 
so bad that our sanitary commissioners are seeking 
authority from the Legislature for the condemnation 
aud destruction of thousands of houses, which are 
nothing better than haunts of misery, nests of pesti- 
lence, and fountains of wide-spreadimg demoralization. 

Here, then, are accumuiative evils te remedy, and 
accumulative necessities to supply. The remedy for 
those evils, and the supply of those necessivies, will be 
fouud in the provision, on the must extensive scale and 
at the most rapid rate possivle, of suitable dwelling- 
house accommodation for all cinsses of the community, 

To take advautage of a tied of euterpr.sé@ tuus vast, 
and to minister to requireménts thus ui geut, are the 
geueral objects for which the Suburban Villiage aud 
penne Dwellings Conmpany (Limited) has been estab- 
ished. 

It is now recognized al.ke by the philanthropist and 
the statesman, that dwelliogs tor even the lower ranks 
of working meu can only ve secured in conformity with 
the establisued couditions of co.nmercial enterprise. Kx 
perieuce has happily dem ous rated that those con fitions 
are perfectly pracucable. Tue usiddie classes, however, 
tre not less interested in the objects of this Company 
than are working men themselves. 

‘The Company, in carrying out the objects coutem- 
plated, propose to undertake che following among other 
Special forms of business:— 

1. The purchase of esiates within reasonable distance 
of, and having direct railway connection with, London, 
Ou which, according to their extent and Character, com- 
plete subarban villages may be raised, laid out on 
picturesque plans with regard to harmonious design, 
aud with due Cousideratiou to tue means aud require- 
meuts of Varivus orders uf peuple. 

2. Tae purchase of plo.s of grouud, whether within or 
beyond the bounds of “Londoa Proper,” on which 
blueks of buildings may, with due attenuon to sanitary 
laws, be erected either as homes fur housebolds, or as 
lodging-louses for single meu and women. 

3. Lue preseutation of opportunities to all classes 
alike, uf becoming the purchasers of their own dwellings, 
by various scales of paymeut (whiea- have beea very 
carefuily prepared) exteudiug in tue form of rent over e 
greater or less number of years, at the option of the 
tenant. 

Lue operations of the Companyare not of a hazardous 
character. A good subsuautrat dividend, therefore, is 
Within the range of legitrmate expectauom. Several land 
aud building sucieti@s already iu existenoe pay dividends 
ranging from 12 to 15 per ceat per annuum 

As the sovial exigeucies aliuded to in this prospectus 
operate in a greater or less degr-e ia all the towus 
ot Englaud, the Company will ov prepared, as favourable 
OppOrvunities pres®ut Luemseives, ty extead its opera 
tious to other great centres of induswy aud population. 

Applications ior prospectus 8 and shares may be made 
to the Selicitur, Secrecary, aud Bankers of the Company, 
aud deposits paid either at the Wesumiuster branea or 
the Imperiai bauk, Lothbury. 

Lue Articles of Assuciatiow uay be seon at the Oflces 
of the Sulivitor. 


YOUTH AUSEFRALIAN BANKING 
Ss COMPANY: 
Iacorporated by Keyal Charter. 

Every description of Busing business conducted with. 
South Australia, New Souch Wates, Viotoria, and aise 
by Agency with New Zerluud, upo.. current terms with 

the respecuive Culunies, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager: 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
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THE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBILIER of ENG- 
LAND (Limited), in CONJUNCTION with the AGRA 
and MASTERMAN’S BANK (Limited), and the 
NATIONAL BANK, will RECEIVE APPLICA. 
TIONS for the CAPITAL of 


HE IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY 
of MARSEILLES (Limited). 
Capital, £1,600,000, in 8),000 Shares of £20 each. 
Som on application £1 per share, onallotment £4 per 
are. It is not anticipated that more than £5 per 
share will be required in addition. 
Interest at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum will be 
paid for the first two years, for which interest warrants, 
payable half-yearly, will be attached to the share certifi- 
cates. After the two years, the profit income on re-sales 
of land already effected, and profit on further sales, will 
be applicable for distribution as dividend or bonus. 
Directors. 
Albert Grant, Esq., M.P., Directors of the Credit Fon- 
William Harrison, Esq., cier and Mobilier of Eng- 
Edwd. Warner, Esq., M.P., land (Limited). 


Directors of the Agra and 
Colonel James Holland ; 5 “d 
J. Sydney Stopford, Esq, } Masterman’s Bank (Li 


mited). 
Joseph Neale McKenna, 
6q., M.P. Directors of the National 

F. B. Henshaw, Esq., Bank. 

Harvey Lewis, Esq., M.P., 

‘Captain Arrow, Elder Brother of the Trinity Hou :e. 

E. W. Edwards, Esq., Director of the General Irrigation 
Company of France (Limited). 

J. W. Larking, Esq., Director of the Egyptian Trading 
Company (Limited). 

M. Emile de Girardin, Paris. 

M. Severin Abbatucci, Deputy and Secretary of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris. 

Comte de’Ayguesvives, Chambarlain to the Emperor, 
end Member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

M. F. Paganelli, 15 Place de la Madeleine, Paris. 


BANKERS. 
The Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), London and 
Paris. 


The National Bank, London, and its Branches in Ireland. 
‘The National Bank of Liverpool (Limited), Liverpool. 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., 28 Nicholas lane, E.C. 
Messrs. Vallance and Vallance, Essex street, Strand, and 
Lombard House, George yard. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. Mullons, Marshall, and Daniell, 3 Lombard 
street, E.C. 
Messrs. Hill, Faweett, and Hill, 29 Threadneedle street, 
Messrs. Laurence, Son, and Pearce, 7 Angel court, 
Throgmorton street, E.C. 
ENotneer-tn-Crter—M. Paul Borde, Marseilles (Mem- 
ber of the Conseil Général). 


Secretaky (pro tem.)—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—17 and 18 Cornbill. 


OBJECTS OF THE COMPANY. 

The Imperial Land Company of Marseilles (which has 
been nearly twelve months in course of organization) 
is established with a view of purchasing and acquiring 
land and gt gtd in the important city of Marseilles, 
the resale of the same, and the acquisition of con- 
cessions and pr vileges conneeted with the development 
and improveme: 's of the city and port. 

In furtheran c of these objects, and after long and 
eareful investi. tion, various properties have been pur- 
chased in the best portions of the city, and where the 
progress of the improvements gives assurance of profitable 


results. 
PROPERTIES ACQUIRED. 

The properties which the Company have acquired are 
as follows:— 

1, The Joliette property, eomprising about 2,244,000 
square feet of building land, exclusive of streets. 

2. The Rue Impériale property, consisting of about 
98,000 square feet. 

3. The Catalans property, consisting of the Hotel, the 
Imperial Club, Baths, houses, and building plo‘s, in all 
about 2,300,000 square feet. 

4, The Prado property, consisting of building plots of 
about 264,000 square feet. 

It will be seen, on reference to the map, that the 
‘Company's purchases comprise the lands t» the north 
of the town as well az those to the south, with a large 
extent of seaboard; making a total of about 4,910,000 
square feet. 

MARSEILLES, PROGRESS OF. 

Marseilles, both in population and wealth the first 
maritime city in France, contains a dense population 
of more than 300,000 souls, During the past year 18,000 
vessels, with a tonnage of upwards of 3,000,000 tons, 
entered and left the harbour. Marseilles commands the 
commerce of the Mediterranean, engrosses nearly the 
whole trade with Algeria, and is the packet station for 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Company, the Mes- 
sageries Impériales, and other steam-packet companies 
trading with all parts of the world. It possesses com- 
modious docks and warehouses, and, by railway, is in 
direct communication with all parts of Francs. 

The old harbour having been found inadequate for 
the rapidly expanding commerce of the place, the new 
Harbour of La Joliette, covering an area of 63 acres, 
was constructed, and is coustantly crowded with ship- 
pieg. It is surrounded by broad quays, with stately 
Duildings on the north side, and a uew town is rising 
rapidly in its immediate vicinity. Since 1860 three 
other basins have been constructed, named Du Lazaret, 
d’Artne, and Napoleon, which will double the harbour ac- 
<commodation of Marseilles. 

THE EMPEROR'S INTERESTIN MARSEILLES. 

It is well known that his Majesty the Emperor of the 
French takes deep interest in the welfare and prosperity 
of Marseilles, and the Directors have strong reasous to 

believe that his Majesty's gracious and special proteetion 
may be depended upon to aid any euterprise having 
(like the present Company) the object of developing 
the resources of the city, and aceordingly application 
is intended forthwith to be made by the Directors to 
obtain the valuable concession for razing the Fort St. 
Nicholas, and to make the new Catalans Port, 
RUE IMPERIALE. 

By the construction of the Rue Impériale, whieh is 

80 feet wide, and lined by important buildings, a direct 








oommunication has been effected between the Rue 
Canebiére, the Exchange, the Ancien Basin or old 
Harbour, and the new basins or docks above mentioned 
This has caused the demolition of large blocks of houses 
densely ied, which cir ance, together with the 
previous deficiency of house accommodation, renders 
the construction of new buildings absolutely necessary 
for cial and residential purposes, and eauses 


an eager demand for vacant plots of building land. 


JOLIETTE PROPERTY ACQUIRED. 

In this quarter of the town, where the commercial 
requirements of the growing population are so great, 
the Company has secured about 57 acres of freehold 
building land, exclusive of streets, and this under excep- 
tionally favourable circumstances, both as respects 
situation and terms of payment. 


RUE IMPERIALE.—PROPERTY ACQUIRED. 

More than 98,000 square feet of this land are in the 
Rue Impériale—the finest street in Marse'lles. The 
remainder is situated in the Quartier de la Joliette, 
commencing at the Port of La Joliette, and extending 
the whole length of the docks, the Basin d’Aréue, the 
Port Napoleon, and terminating at the Basin Radoub. 
These lands are traversed by streets from 40 to 50 feet 
wide, in connection with the Rue Impériale by the 
Boulevard Maritime, and are surrounded by an indus- 
trous and thriving population. 

TERMS OF PURCHASE. 

The land will be handed over to the Company 
completely levelled, with all the streets and footpaths 
paved, drainage complete, gas laid on, and provision 
made for the supply of water to the topmost stories. 

As by the conditions of the treaty for the acquisition 
of the Joliette Estate, it is stipulated that six years should 
be given, by which time the estate is to be covered with 
houses, the option is reserved to the Company for the 
same period, during which it may elect either to pay the 
purchase-money in one sum, or to make an annual pay- 
ment of equal instalments, extending over a period of 
thirty years, with a fixel rate of interest and sinking 
fund. 

PROFESSOR DONALDSON’S REPORT. 

Before the treaty for this portion of tie property was 
concluied the purchasers secured the services of Pro- 
fessor Donaldson (late President of the Institute of 
British Architects) to p lly investigate the opera- 
tions in progress at Marseilles, and the character and 
value of the sites. A copy of his report accompanies the 
prospectus. 

CATALANS PROPERTY ACQUIRED. 
The Catalans Properties are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the marine residenca of the Emperor, and 
command a frontage to the sea of about a mile in length. 
They are ad nirably situated both for business premises 
and private villas. ° 

BUILDINGS NOW ON CATALANS ESTATE. 
Many first-class houses are already ereciel; a mag- 
nificent hotel (now open), having 140 rooms; and the 
Imperial Club (now in course of construction), of noble 
architectural elevation, surrounded with terrace and 
gardens, all laid ou: uader the Goveramant plan. Tiere 
is an extensive bathing establishment, often frequented 
by more than 5,000 bathers daily. 

This district will uaderzo a radical improvement when 
Fort St. Nicholas, which separ ates the Catalans property 
from the eentre of the town, shall have been demolisked, 
a new port constructed, and additional streets made, 80 
as to render complete the facilities for communication 
between the old and new portions of the town. 

The municipality of the town of Marseilles engage, at 
their own expense, to lay down gas, Make macadamized 
roads, and ensure a proper water supply for the houses. 

There are in this quarter about four miles of streets 
from 40 to 50 feet in width, which have been receatly 
opened and lighted with gis, and the Boulevard la Cor- 
derie (72 feet ia width and lately opened for traffic) forms 
a inuation of the splendid promenade of the Prado. 

The district communicates with the Quai de River 
Neuve, the ceutre of the old port and of the commerce 
of the town, by the Boulevard de l'Empereur. All these 
important facts furnish assurances of great success, and 
there can be no doubt that this portion of the Company's 

roperties will be sold at a price which will yield a very 
arge profit. 

THE PRADO PROPERTY. 

The Prado Lands are near the Southern Railway Sta- 
tion, in an admirable position, and well adapted for the 
establishment of warehouses, shops, &c. 

With respect to the value and prospects of these pro- 
perties, a report by M. P. Borde, the well kaown 
engineer, of Marseilles, accompauies this prospectus, 
giving ample details thereon. 

AMOUNT AND PERIOD OF PAYMENTS. 

The total amount of purchases is £3,325,163; of this 
sum £2,663,640 is payable by instalments spread over 
various dates and extending in part to a period of 50 
years, and only £656,523 in cash, on taking over the 
estates, Caution-money being lodged iu the meantime 
for the due observance of the Company's engagements. 
It is therefore expected that, with the aid of the Com- 
pany's borrowing powers, not more thau £1) per share 
will bs required on those shares not fully paid up on 
allotment. Thus, with a comparatively small amount of 
capital, the shareholders havo the adva@itage of protit 
derivable from dealing with a very large extent of pro- 


perty 
JOLIETIE PROPERTY RE-SOLD. 

As evidence of the value of tha purchases, the Direc- 
tors have the satisfaction to e that they have 
already concluded arrang with an association of 
builders at Marseilles to transfer to them one of the 
properties (the Joliette property) at a profit of about 
£600,000, such property and profits to ba paid for by 
aunuities ani sinking fund over a period of thirty years, 
with option on their part to pay for the whole at any time 
during tive years, with an obligation on the part of the 
contractors to deposit a sum of four millions of francs 
(£160,000) as caution-money, at tixed psriods (the first 
instalment of which was paid on the execution of 
the contract), and also to cover the property with build- 
ings within a period of five years at their own cost. 

‘The shareholders will have the benefit of this contract, 
and from October, 1867, will receive the income derivable 
from this contract, viz., the difference between the 
annuities to be paid and received by the Company, and 
this income joined to the existing revenue from the 
Catalans Estate, as well aa to the anticipated protit on 
further sales during that period, will, it is estimated, not 
ouly enable the Directors to continue the payment of the 
interest at 10 percent. per annum, but enable them to 


























As to the Catalans property, having regard to j o 
Portant position, the d it _ of the cosbeneh, 
the facilities it presents for the construction of the new 
port, and its general adaptability for the formation of 
streets, shop3, and private villas, a large and remunera- 
tive retura may also be anticipated. 
ESTIMATED PROFIT ON CATALANS PROPERTY. 
On reference to M. Borde's report, it will be seen 
that when the various improvemeuts which have been 
suggested have been completed, aud the Catalaus pro. 
perty fully developed, it is estimated to yield a grosg 
profit of upwards of cent. per ceat, and this within g 
period of three years, although the estimates have been 
based on the more extended period of five ye irs, and 
that when Fort St. Nicholas is removed, and the new 
port completed, this protit will be trebled. 


MINIMUM INTEREST, TEN PER CENT. 

As the first payments of anouities and rent under 
the arrangements enterei into with regard t» the 
Joliette property do not commencs uutil the Lit Oc. 
tober, 1867, and become payable only in the subse. 
quent half-year, viz., the Ist April, 1363, the Directors 
have decided to pay interest at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum for two years, from March, 1866, on the 
capital called up, and for which four Interest Warrants 
will be attached to the share certificates at the time of 
issue (which will be charged to land purchases’ acsount), 
After that date the revenue from the Joliette lands, the 
rentals from the other properties, and profits on further 
sales, will be applicable for dividend or bonuses, 
PAYMENT OF SHARES IN FULL ALLOWED. 
As some shareholders may prefer to pay up the 
shares in full, rather than have a larger number subject 
to calls, application may be made for shares to ba fully 
paid up on allotment. Four half-yearly Intarest War- 
rants, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, will like 
wise be attached to these share cortifieates. Ia the 
allotment of shares preference will be given t» these 
applications, but the number so allotted will not eccsed 
30,000 shares, and the Directors reserve to the aselveg 
the right, in their discretion, only to allot 60,000 shares 
in all on the present allotment. 

A portion of the shares will be allotted to applicants 
who are Shareholders in 
The Credit Foncier and Mobilier of Enugland(Limitad), 
The Agra and Masterman's Bank (Limited), 
The National Bank, 
The National Bank of Liverpool (Limited), 
To applicants from Marseilles aud Paris, 
and the balance to the other portion of the gensral 
Public. 
Applications for shares may be made in the annexed 
form, which must be accompanied by the payment of £1 
per share deposit, without which no application will be 
considered. Should a less number of shares be allotted 
than are applied for, the deposit will, 30 far aa rejuired, 
be applied towards the payment due on allotment: 
Should no allotment be made, the amount paid will be at 
once returned without deduction, 
Copies of the Architect's and Engineer's reports on 
the land purchased, and a map oa their position, 
pany the prospectus, which, with forms of appli- 
cation for shares, may be had of the Brokers ani a 
citors; also of the Agra and Masterman’s Bank (Limited), 
35 Nicholas lane; of the National Bank, Old Broad 
street, London, and their branches; the National Bank 
of Liverpool, Liverpool; aud of the Secretary, at the 
Offices of the Credit Foncier and Mobilier of Kugland 
(Limited), Nos. 17 and 13 Cornhill. 


i, 
COPY OF MEMORANDUM OF ASSOCIATION. 
1. The name of the Company is ‘‘ Tae Imperial Lind 
Company of Marseilles (Limited).” , 
2. The registered office of the Company is to be in 
England, 
3. The objects fur which the Company is established 
are:— 
(1) Theacquisition by purchase, leasing, or otherwise, 
ofland ia and near the City of Marseil'es, in the Empire 
of France, and the improvement, by building or other- 
wise, of land so purchased or acquired. 
(2) The selling, leasing, transferring, or othe-wise 
disposing or mortgaging of the lands, houses, and other 
buildings and works erected, executed, or otherwise 
acquired by the Company, in large or small porting or 
altogether, aud either before or after the same shall 
have been improvel by building or otherwise, aad on 
such terms as the Company shall think fit. 

(3) The improvemeut of buildings alrealy eracted, 
either by adding to, enlarging, completing, or alteriag 
the same, or by substituting new houses aud buildings. 

(4) The investing of the capital of the Compsuy in 
building on, or otherwise improving, or adding to, the 
marketable value of lands from time to time acquired by 
the Company, and the makiag, maintaining, and using all 
such works as the Company may think necessary or 
expedient for any of the purposes of the Company. 

(5) The borrowing of money, aud the issue of trani- 
ferable or other bonds or mortgage debentures, or any 
other securities fouaded or based upon all or any of 
the real or personal assets or credit of the Company. 

(6) The transacting and doing of all such matters 
and things as shall be couducive or incideutal wo the 
aoove objects, or any of them, including the applyiag for 
and obtaining the incorporation of the Compaay in 
France. 

4. The liability of the membars is limited. ~ 

5. The capital of the Company is $1,600,009, divided 
iuto 80,000 shares of £20 each. 








Fors OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To be paid up by instalments. To be Jeft wits the 
Bankers. 


No. — 
To the Directors of the Imperial Land Company of 
Marseilles (Limited). 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit with* _ 
Bauk, the sum of & , being the deposit of 
£1 per share on shares in the above Company, [ 
request that you will allot me shares of £2) each 
in the Imperial Land Company of Marseilles (Limited), 
and I hereby undertake to accept the same, or any 
smaller number which you may allot to me, and to 
pay the calls thereon; and [ agree to become a membar 
of the Company, and request you tv place my name on 
the Register of Members, in respect of the shares allotted 
to me. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Name in full .e.ccccccessveseseseeet® 
Address in full .. 0.400 sececerecaves® 
Professiom ...+.ececesee 
Usual signature oo. .se.s cece 
Date «++. 







ereserned 


1366° 


sere reeereomeererge® 








declare periodical bonuses on the capital called up. 
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Or the following Form for fully paid-up Shares :— 
Form OF ——— = i ohn 
to be fully paid up on allotmen: ‘0 be le 
oe came with the Bankers. 


No. —— . 
Directors of the Imperial Land Company of 
oo were (Limited). sane 
tlemen,—Having paid to your credit wi ; 
pos the sum of £ being the deposit 
of £1 per_share on shares in the above 
Company, I request that you will allot me 
shares of £20 each in the Imperial Land Company of 
Marseilles (Limited), and I hereby undertake to accept 
the same, or any smaller number which you may allot 
to me, and to pay the balance, £19 per share, thereon; 
and I agree to become a member of the Company, and 
request you to place my name on the Register of Mem- 
bers, in respect of the shares allotted to me. 
I am, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Name in full 
Addrees in full .. 
Profession.... 
Usual signature 
Date ..+ee--- 


Pee eee eee ee eee) 







* Insert Bankers’ Names. 


The IMPERIAL LAND COMPANY of MARSEILLES 
(Limited). 
eo is HEREBY GIVEN, that 


the Lists of Application for Shares in this Com- 





pany will be closed at 4 o'clock on Wednesday next, the 
7th inst.; for London on Thursday next, the 8th inst., 


at 12 o'clock, for Country Applications, 
By Order, 


ALFRED LOWE, Secretary (pro tem.) 
Temporary Offices, 17 and 18 Cornhili, London, March 


rrHE STORY of a LIFE. TWO 
SEQUELS. EVERYTHING WRONG. LOST 
and WON. SUNDAY MEDITATIONS. The above 
are some of the principal subjects in SEVEN YEARS’ 
WRITING for SEVEN DAYS’ READING. By Wi:- 
Liam ALFRED GIBBs. 
To be had at all Libraries. 


Atrrep W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


Royal 32mo., cloth, 2s; gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
Tilustrated by G. Cruikshank. 
BEAT IES (the) of WASHINGTON 
IRVING. With an Original Life of the Author. 
London: Witti1Am Teco, Pancras lane, Cheapside. 


URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866. 28th Edition, just published, price 
38s, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
“ A complete cyclopedia of the titled classes."—Post. 
Harrison, Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, Loudon. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE LIST for 
1866. A complete Diplomatic and Consular 
Hand-Book, compiled by Enwargp Hertscer, Librarian, 
Foreign Office. Illustrated with Maps, Just published, 
demy 8vo., price 5s. 
Harrison Bookseller to the Queen and H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, London. 














The Fourth Edition now ready, 1s 6d, by post 19 
stamps. 


N SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their CURE 

and PREVENTION. With 22 Illustrations. By 

ee sy ceria, Jun., Author of “ Our Domestic 
irep »” ke, 





ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 

of ENGLAND. (Established in the year 1854.) 

OPENED for the transaction of Banking Business in 

London on the 10th January, 1866, at the Head Oilice, 

Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street ; and 

at the St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall. 
Subscribed Capital eco + £2,100,000 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ... one e» 1,080,000 0 0 
Reserve Fund ... ooo an 225,452 6 2 

Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG- 
LAND, | numerous branches in England and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at home 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with itin London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moueys paid 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted free 


of charge. 

CURRENT ACCOUNTS are conducted at the Head 
Office and St. James's Branch on the usual terms of 
London Banks, 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of sums of 
210 and upwards, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed according to the 
value of money from time to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS, 
whether joint-stock or private, is undertaken. 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Anuuities, &c., 
received for customers. 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangements can 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers, 


COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT ofthe Bank, 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres- 
pondeuts, may be had on application at the Head Otlice, 
and at the St, James's Branch. 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 
E. ATKINSON. Managers. 
EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,00). 
Drrecrors. 
: Chairman—Law/ford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham | Stephen P. Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Patrick F. Robertson, Es4., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. > 
George Ireland, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braino, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, aud 6 per cent, 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, K.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








| Robert Smith, Esq. 


MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 

to the QUEEN, beys to inform the commercial world, 
scholastic institutions, and the public generally, that by 
® novel application of his usrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a now series of 
his useful productions, which for excellence of temper, 
quality of material, and, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy competi- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
Guarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
ile of his signature. At the request of numerous 
—— engaged in tuition J. G. has introduced his 
arranted School aud Public Pens, which are especially 
Adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
for the Various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Retail by all Stati and Booksellers. Merchants 





London: Ronerr Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo., sewed, price Ls. 


B*! HING: How to do it, When to do 
it, and Where to do it. By Epoar Sugprarp, 
M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Fel- 
low of the Royal College of Surgeons, Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Male Department of Coluey Hatch Lunatic 
Asylum. 

London: Rovgrt HaRpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


T= THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 

REPORT, CASH ACCOUNT, and BALANCE 
SHEET of the MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE Sv- 
CIETY are now printed, aud will be given on a written 
or persoual application. 

CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 

39 King street, Cheapside, E.C. 
21st February, 1866. 


\ HAT WILL THIS COST to PRINT? 
is a thought often occurring to literary men, 
public characters, and persons of benevulent intentions. 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. A 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and information for 
authors, sent on application by 
Ricwaro Barrett, 13 Mark lane, London. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
parts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
Latest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival ofthe Marseilies Mailfrom (ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per anuum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 


mMEYHE NATIONAL PORTRAIT EX- 

HIBITION at SOULH KENSINGLON will be 
OPENED to the PUBLIC in APRIL, lsus. Admission 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Vridays, and 
Saturdays, One Shilling each Person. On Tuesdays, 
2s Gd. Season Tickets, available also for the private 
view, One Pound each, may be obtained at the South 
Kensington Museum, and at the Society of Arts, John 
street, Adelphi. 


S laeeeeeneen ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
Managers :— 
Messrs. fh, Facconer and F. B. Cuarrexron. 

On Monday, March 5, Wednesday, March 7, and 
Saturday, March 10, the Performances will commence 
with Sir E. Lytton Bulwer's Play of RICHELIEU. 
Richelieu, Mr. Phelps; Julie de Mortuamier, Mrs. 
Herman Veziu. On Tuesday, March 6, Thursday, March 
8, and Friday, March 9, the performauces will commence 
with Shakespeare's pley of The MERCUANT of 
VENICE, terminating with the Trial Scene. Shylock, 
Mr. Phelps; Portia, Mrs. Herman Vezin. Concluding 
with the Drury Lane Annual Grand Christmas au- 
tomime, written by EK. L. Blanchard, Esq., entitied 
LITTLE KING VIPVIN; or, Harlequin Fortanatus, 
aud the Magic Purse aud Wishing Cap. The scenery by 
Mr. William Beverley.—Prices: Private Woxes, 1, 2, 3, 
4, and 5 Guineas; Stulls, 73; Dress Circle, 5s; First 
Circle,4s; Upper Boxes, 2s 6d; Pit, 23; Lower Gallery, 
1s; Upper Gallery, 6d. No half-price.—Box office open 
from lv till 5 daily. Doors open at hal'-past 6. The 
Performances to commence at 7 o'clock. 


| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—New 
optical Lecture by Professor J. H. Pepper, entitied 
‘* Half-bours with Sir David brewster,” in wuich will be 




















WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A complete Catalogue of the Series will be sent on 
application to 
Virtue Brornenrs and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


HE ART-JOURNAL 
Price 28 6d Monthly. 
LINE ENGRAVINGS in the MARCH NUMBER. 
1—W. E. Frost, R.A.—Chastity, by T. Garner. 
2—Hering, Fright, and Baxter.—The Cavalier, by J, C. 


Armytage. 
8—J. Edwards.—Religion, by R. A. Artlett. 
LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 

1—Philip G. Hamerton.—Liber Memorialis. Lake Sur- 

faces, with 9 Specimens. 

2—James Dafforne.—Eugene F. de Block and F. A. 

de Bruycker (Belgian Artists), wih3 Examples 
from their Works. 

3—W. P. Bayley.—Visits to the Paradise of Artists. 

4—S. C. Hall, F.S.A., and Mrs. Hall—Jobn Wilson, 

with 7 Engravings. 

5—F,. W. Fairholt, F.S A.—William Harvey and tho 

Wood Engravers of his Era. 

6—Lewis Wright.—Substitutes for Wood-Engraving. 

7—On od Uses of National Museums to Local Insti- 

tutions. 

8—The Land of the Lotos-Eaters. 

9—A Round of Days, with 2 [ilustrations. 
10—Lectures on Architecture at the Royal Academy. 
11—British Institution :—Exhibition. 
12—John Gibson, R.A. :—A Memoir, &c. 

London: Virtue and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 


On lst March, price 2s. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. No. 


XX: Edited by Ggoncr Henry Lewes. 








ConrTents. 

The Irish Judicial Establishment. By Marmion Savage. 

Proudbon as a Writer on Art. By P. G. Hamerton. 

Vittoria. Chaps. X. and XI. By George Meredith. 

On a Uniform Poor-rate for Loudon. By J.C. Pare 
kingon. 

Were the Ancient Britons Savages? By W. W. Wilkins. 

Modern Reform in Paper Money. By W. Latham. 

The Study of Music. By L. Schmitz. 

Work for Parliament. By Peter Bayne. 

Public Affairs . 

Causeries, By the Editor. 

Critical Notices: “The Story of the Bhotan War," 
Sir David Wedderbura, Bart.; “The Odyssey 
Homer,” by J. 5. Watson. 

Office : 193 Piccadilly. 


‘cows HALLS in FRANCONIA.— 

The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 
5d., contains :—Fine Views of Rathhaus at Dettolbach, 
Rathhaus at Volkach; and New mm | Front in Bond 
Street--A Paper on Current Topics—Compensation for 
Ousted Occupants—Experiments on Rolled [rou Girders 
—Geometry of the Pyramids—Threatened Strikes—=Old 
English Land Marke—Attractive Homes—Lutended 
Catalogue of Works of Art—Paris and Germany—Oa 
Street Architecture—Compensation Cases — Sanitar; 
Progress, and all Artistic and Social News.—1 Yor! 
street, Covent garden, and all Newsmen. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS.—The Second 
Division of Professor FOSTER'S COURSE will begia 
on Monday next, March 5,at 4p.m. Subjects, INTER- 
FERENCE, DIFFRACTION, POLARIZATION, and 
DOUBLE REFRACTION of LIGHT, as Illustrations 
of the Undulatory Theory, Heat, Magnetism, Elec- 
tricity. 
Lone on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, from 
4to5. Fee, £3, 
AUG. DE MORGAN, Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
February 28, 1866. 


rNUE LONDON COLLEGE of the 

INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited), will be OPENED for the Reception of Pupils 
ou the Ist of May, 1366, at SPRING GROVE, Middle- 
sex, W., in temporary premises, close to the site of the 
building about to be erected near the Spring Grove 
stauion, on the South-Western Railway. 

In addition to @ Classical Education of the highest 
order, the greutest attention will be devoted to the Study 
of Modern Languages, the Nature! and Moral Sciences, 
and to Mathematics ; all of which form integral parts of 
the College Curriculum. 

For Prospectuses and any further information, apply 
to Dr. L. Scumerz, the Head Master, at the College, 
Spring Grove, Middlesex, W.; or to Mr. E. Baroier, 
Secretary, at the Society's Oiice, 24 Old Bond street, W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Enjoyment of 
Life.—When the blood is pure, its circulation 
perfect, aud the nerves in good order, we are well, 
‘These pills possess a marvellous power in securing 
these gieat secrets of health, by og = regulating, 
aud strengthening fluids and soli Holloway's Pills 
can be ideutly rec ded to all persons suffering 
from disordered digestion, or worried by nervous fan- 
cies or neuralgic pains. ‘They correct acidity and hearty 
burn, dispel sick headache, quickeu the action of the 
liver, and act as alteratives and geutle aperionts, the 
weak and delicate may take them without fear. Hollo- 
way's Pills are emineutly serviceable to invalids of irrit- 
able coustitutions, as they raise the action of every 
organ to its uatural standard, and universally exercise & 
Iming and sedative influence. 




















introduced various wonderful optical Lil QW. H. 
Pepper and T. Tobin, joint Inveutors).—Henri Draywon, 
Esq., assisted by Madame Wildey, will give hiis new 
Musical version of “ Robiusun Crusoe."—Illolme's Tur- 
pedos—The Terrestrial Globe—Charmiug Fairy Tales— 
Mr. G. W. Jester.—The usual entertainmeuts. Admis- 
sion ls—Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till Lo. 


INDIGESTION, 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 








and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Grohe street, Birmingham; at 91 John stroet, New | 
ork ; and at 37 Gracecuurch street, London, sua | 


AN AGENTLE APERIEND & POWERFUL TonIe. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, ls 1d, 23 9d, and Ils. 








J}VERYBODY’'S BUSLNESS, however 
mysterious, may turn out to bs nobody's concern. 
But there is one thing that concerns all who have to 
live out the extraordinary weather which we are now en- 
during, especially if they happen to be liable to derange- 
ments of the Stomaca, Liver, bowels, or Kidneys, which 
predispose us to Colds, Bronchitis, aud Coughs, the fore- 
runners of Consumption. Thisis the time therefore to 
try PARR’S LIFE PILLS, the most reliable of all remes 
dies for derangemeats vf all tue organs in quesuou, 
ay be bad of any Chemis t. 
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COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 


he of the SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
J OTICE is hereby given, that the Subacription 
List for the United Kingdom to the LAW REPORTS 
for the present year will be closed on Saturday, 17th day 
of March next, after which day the Reports for 1866 can 
only be had at the publication price. 

The Subscription List for the Colonies will not be 
cl. sed.at present, By Order, 

FITZROY KELLY, Chairman. 
Benchers’ Reading Room, Lineoln’s Inn, February 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
HE STATUTES.—A Complete 
Authorized Edition of the Public Statutes of the 


Year will be supplied free of charge to all Subseribers to 
the Entire Series of the Law Reports. For this purpose, 


a special arrangement has been made with the Queen's | 
Printers. The Statutes, printed expressly for the | 


Council of Law Reporting, will be of the same type, size, 
and paper as the Law Reports, and be published from 
time to time, so as to form parts of the Series ; they will 
be paged separately, to bind up into a handsome volume 
at the end of each year, The Statutes will not be 
supplied free of charge to any Subscribers for less than 
the Entire Series. 

Ww. Crowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
LOSE of the SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


for the present year in the United Kingdem on 
Saturday, 17th day of March next. 
Tus Law Reports. 
Subscription price, Publication price, 
including delivery not including delivery 
up-to the 17th March. after the 17th March. 
Entire Series... £5 5 0] Entire Series.... £7 
Appellate do..... 2 2 0] Appellatedo..... 2 16 
Common Law do, 3 3 0|CommonLawdo. 4 4 0 
Equity do. ....+6 8 0| Equity do....... 4 4 0 
Subseribers in the United Kingdom to the entire Series 
of the LAW REPORTS are entitled to the WEEKLY 
NOTES, including delivery, free of any extra charge, but 
purchasers of the entire series after the 17th March next 
will not be entitled to them. 
After the close of the Subscription List the Law 
Reports will be supplied through all Booksellers. 
Ww. Crowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 








COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 


HE LAW REPORTS.—More than 
2,500 Copies have been already subscribed for. 

All Subscriptions must be paid before the 17th of 
March. Prepaying Subscribers, within the limits of the 
United Kingdom, and in the Colonies (not including 
India), will receive their Monthly Parts frea of charge. 
Subscribers in India, or any foreign country, can have 
their copies delivered free on prepaying the publication 
price. 

e@> Subscriptions are received on behalf of the Coun- 
cil by the Secretary, JAMES THOMAS HOPWOOD, 
Esq., No. 3 New square, Lincoln's Inn. Remittances 
from abroad must include banker's commission, 
foreign bill stamps, &c. 

Wx. Clowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln’s Inn. 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
Tie WEEKLY NOTES commenced 


last Hilary Term, and will be continued durin 
the Sittings of the Courts, up to the commencement 0} 
the Long Vacation, They consist of Short Notes of the 
decisions in the several Courts in each week, and 
include pu ints of practice, They are intended for infor- 
mation to the Profession as to the current decisions, 
but not for citation as authority, They also contain 
Rules of Practice, and other official legal information. 
They are delivered free of charge within the United 
Kingdom to all prepaying Subscribers for the Entire 
Series of the LAW REPORTS, To all others the price 


is— 
Each Number oo se -seeceseseceee £0 10 
Subscription for the Year, including 200 
delivery in the United Kin zdom. 


Wa C.owes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincolu's Iun, 





COUNCIL of LAW REPORTING. 
THE THIRD PARTS of the EQUITY 
and COMMON LAW SERIES of the LAW 
NEPORIS, and SIX NUMBERS of the WEEKLY 
NOTES, are now ready. 

Wa. CLowes and Sons, 51 Carey street, Lincoln's Inn. 
Just published, in post 8vo., price 3s 6d, cloth. 
pars of REFORM in the 

SUFFRAGE. By SHapworrs H. Hopason. 
London: LonaMans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in feap. 8vo., price 1s 6d. 
THE DANGER of DETERIORATION 


of RACE from the Too Rapid Increase of Great 
Cities: a Paper read at the Sucial Science Congress, 
Sheffield, October, 1865. By J. EK. Mora@an, M.A. M.LD., 
Oxon., Physician to the Salford Hospital. 
London: Loyemans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Just published, in S8vo., cloth, price 5s, 


HE HISTORY of the PELOPON- 
NESIAN WAR, by Tuucyp1pEs, in Eight Books. 
—Book I. Done into ow one by Richarp CRaWLeEy, 
of Univers ity College, Oxford. 
Oxford and London: James Parker and Co. 





This day is published, price 9d. 
\N the PRESENT STATE of 
PARLIES in AMERICA. By Laupgnce 
Ouiruayt, Esq, M.P, ‘ 
WiLtiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh, and 387 


CRADOCK’'S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH 
GUY’S BRITISH SPELLING-BOOK. 
YUY’S NEW BRITISH SPELLING- 
BOOK. With numerous Engravings from W. 
i ——'s designs. The New Edition, 18mo., price 1s 6d 
cloth, 
| London: Cravock and Co.; Watrraxer and Co. ; and 
| SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


ETON LATIN GRAMMAR and OLHER WORKS, by 
T. W. C. Epwarps, M.A. 


'MHE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with 
the addition of Notes, and also of the Accents and 
Quantity; with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and 
| Examples. By T. W.C. Epwarps, M.A. New Edi- 
| tion, revised. 12mo., 2s 6d cloth.—Also, 
| EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, 
with the Stress and Quantities correctly marked. 17th 
dition. 12mo., 1s cloth. 

EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUOS;; or, First 
Lessons in Construing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax 
of the ton Latin Grammar; with all the Accents and 
Quantities marked. 14th Edition, 12mo., 2s 6d oloth. 

EDWARDS’ SENTENTLE SELECT; or, 
Select [atin Seatences for Progressive Lessons in Latin 
Coustruing. 3rd Edition. 12mo., 2s 6d cloth, 

Lonpon: SImpkiIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 








| 


| 





ENFIELD'S SPEAKER, with Additions from Moderna 
Authors, selected by Rev. James Pyoroft, B.A. 
4 NFIELD’S SPEAKER, or, Miscel- 
: laneous Pieces, selected from the best English 
Writers, with a view to facilitate the improvement of 
Youth in Reading and Speaking. To which are prefixed, 
Essays on Flocution and on Reading Works of ‘Taste. 
Genuine Edition. Edited, with the addition of Popular 
Pieces from Modern Authors, selected by the Rey. 
James Pycrort, B.A. 12mo., 33 6d, roan lettered. 
London: Sispxin, MARSHALL, and Co., aud the other 
proprietors. 


VOLTALRE’S CHARLES XIL, by M. GATTY. 
I ISTOIRE de CHARLES XII, Roi 


At deSutde. Par M. de Voltaire. Nouvelle édition 
Stéréotypé. Revue et corrigee par M. Carry, & l'usage 
de ‘Académie Royale et Militaire de Woolwich, 12mo., 
83 6d roan. 

London: Simpxin, MArsHAatt, aud Co., and the other 
Proprietors. 


CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH GUY'S 
ARITHMETIC. 
1 UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC ; with 
the First Question of every Series in each rule 
worked at length. A New Edition, corrected and 
thoroughly revised, 12mo., 23 cloth. 
Londou: Crapock and Co. ; and Simpxrn, MARSHALL, 
and Co. 
CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION of JOSEPH GUY'S 
GEOG RAPHY. 
( YN UY’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to 
which is now addel PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
The 28th Edition, revised, enlarged, and thoroughly 
corrected, by William Cooke Stafford. Illustrated with 
7 Maps, royal 18mo., price 3s red. 
London: CRapock and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; 
SimPKix, MARSHALL, and Co. 

















13th Edition, carefully rovise1, L2imo., 33 cloth.; 
rue FRENCH SCHOLAR’S FIRST 
BOOK ; comprising a Concise View of French 
Grammar, a c pious Vocabulary, and a Collection of 
Familiar Piirases ; in two parts—Introductory Exercises, 
aud Fables in Prose and Verse; designed to afford 
Exercise in Translating, Reading, anl Resiting. By 
Prinite Le B oN, M.A., of Exeter Colleg -, Oxford, 
Lonlon: Simpkins, MarSHALL, and Co.; and Wuart- 
TAKER and Co. 
ELLIS' EXLRCISES, by Rev. 1. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXER- 
yi Cisks ; Translated from the Writing. of Cicero, 
for Schvolboys to Re-trans!ateinto Latin; and adapted to 
the principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with occasional 
References to other Grammars. By W. Exwts, M.A. 
Revised and improved by the Rev. ‘I. K, ARNOLD, M.A. 
24th Edition, corrected. 12mo., 33s 6d roan. 
A Key to the Second and Third Parts, with References 
to the Original. i2mo., 33 cloth. 
Foudon: SimpkiIN, Marsaa.t, and Co.; and the other 
Proprictors. 


D kK PORQUETS STANDARD 
FRENCH WORKS :— 

Di} PORQUET'S Le TRESOR de L'ECOLIER FRAN- 
CAIS, ior turning English into French at Sight. 
3s Gd. 

FRENCH INPTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 
3s Od. 

| PARISIAN GRAMMAR, 38s 6d. 

CONVERSALIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 
Parisian Grammar. 3s 6d. 

FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
bound. 

SECRETAIRE PARISIAN. 33 6d. 

HISVOLKE d’ ANGLETERRE, 3s 6d. 

HIS'ORY cf ENGLAND to Traualate into French. 
3a 6d. 

TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Read- 
ing-Book). 3s 6d. 

London: Simpekrtn, MARSHALL, and Co., and may be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley 
square, N.W. 
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Just published, in 2 vols. crowu 8vo., price 15s. 
HE LITERATURE of the SABBATH 

QUULSTION. By Ropsar Cox, F.3.A, Scott. 
Macticutan and Stewart, Edinburgh; Simpxin, 


—— 


MIRK ABBEY.—See Ch . 
Journal. ambers's 





CHAMBERSS JOURNAL. 
ConTeNTS or Marcw Pant, Price 7p, 
A Boy’s First Fight. Cornish Legends, 


aoe Suse Gethin. 
idible Reptiles. On Some Savage Customs 
of Great Britain, 


Under the Black and Yel- 
6 —_ > Two Parts. Sea-Salts. 
Graphs, Glyphs, and Typos.) A Shorthand Wri 
be Zambesi. The Month: Selene Arts 
Piauofortes, And Four Poetical Pieces, 
With MIRK ABBEY—Chapters IX. to xy, 





MIRE ABBEY, 
An Original Serial Tale, began in the February Part or 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 








On March 10 will be published, price ls. 64,, No. 1 of 

fMHE LIGHT BLUE. A Cambridge 
University Magazine, 
ConTENTs. 

To the Reader.—Spiritual Communication; a New 
Theory of Ghosts. The Writings of Matthew Arnold 
Oina-Morul (with Illustration). Long Vacation Rambles, 
“While the Ball is Rolling;” a Chronicle of Passing 
Events. s 

Cambridge ; Rivinetons, Trinity street ; London ang 


Oxford. 
|= 
No. LXXXVIL. 
CONTENTS. 
1—Mr. Palgrave's Arabia. 
2—An Old Jacobite Family, 
3—Austria, 
4—Mr. Martin's Translation of F aust. 
5—lcce Homo aud Modern Scepticism, 
6—Mr. D. Laing’s Henryson’s Poems, 
7—The Ecclesiastical Commission. 
8—Reform and Politieal Parties. 
Epmonston and Dovetas, Edinburgh. 





——— 


This day is published, price 5s, 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 75. 


T(E CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
MARCH. With Illustrations, 
CONTENTS. 
The Olaverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter IV.—Florense Burton. 
V.—Lady Ongar's Return. 
ss VI.—The Rev. Samuel Saul. 
The Study of Celtic Literature. Part I. By Mattiew 
Arnold. 
Notes on the Cattle Plague. 
Jacques in the Forest. 
Armadale. (With an Illusiration.) 
Book the Fourth—Continued. 
Chapter XV.—I'he Wedding Day, 
Book the Fifth. 
Chapter I.—Miss Gwilt's Diary, 
Eccentricities in a Basket. 
A Visit to the Suez Canal. (With Map.) 
Sarria, Exper and Co., 65 Cornhill. 





Vol, VIL—No. XXXYV.] (Que Shilling. 
T HE VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
MARCH 1, 1866. 

Contents.—1 The Travels of Lady Hester Stinhope. 
By F. P. André.—2. Kalavarda.—3. Trouble at Thorn- 
hill. By the Author of “ Martin Tobin.” Chapter XL. 
A Near Shave; XLI. The Cros; in the Copse; XLII. 
‘What is it?” XLII. Last Words.—1, The Civil and 






Political Status of the Female Sex.—5. Thoughts sug- 
gested by » line of Mrs. Barrett Browning's. B byl 
—6. On Pestilence. By J. Edmunds, M.D.—7. The 


Pearl Goblet; or, the Waters of the Miraculous loun- 
tain. A Fairy Tale. By Miss Edith Heraud. Chapter 
XV. The Falling of the Bolt.—. Corvespondence.—9. 
Literature. 

London: Emuy Fatrarvutt, Priuter and Pablisher in 
Ordinary to her Majesty, Princes street, Hauovers jure; 
83a Farringdon street; and la Princes street, Storey's 
Gate, Westminster, 

Warp, Lock, and Tyrer, and sold by all Booksellers, 


SHILLING MAGAZINE. No. 





T= 
XI. MARCH, 1866. 
CONTENTS. 


Phemie Keller. Chapters XXXIII[, XXXIV., and 
XXXV. By the Author of “George Geith of Fen 
Court,” &c. 

Lost on the Fells. A Ballad. By Astley H. Baldwin. 
(With an Illustration by W. Small.) 

What are Sovereigus and Bank Notes? By Bonamy 
Price. 

The Cliff Ball. 

The Late John Gibson, the Sculptor. 

Red Hacon. A Norse Legeud. 

Jacqueline Pascal. 


Cheap Chancery. By William Reade, jun. 


Pseudologia: an Episo:le in the Lite of a Barrister. By 
Sydney Whiting. Chapter IIL. 
Beauty. 


Cosway, the Miniature Painter. — 
The Wild Flower of Ravensworth. Chapters XXXTV,, 
XXXV., XXXVL_ By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &¢. 
Illustrated by Paul Gray. 
London: Apams and Francis, 59 Fleet street 





This day is published, price 1s, No. 4 of the Second 
Series 0! 

HE ZOOLOGIST ; a Monthly Journal 
T of Natural History for recording Facts and Anec- 
dotes relating to Quadrupeds, Birds, R»ptiles, Fishes, 
and Insects, Couducted by Epwarp Newaas, F.LS» 
F.Z.S., &e. 

@@ Monthly Notes on British Birds from all parts of 
the United Kingdom. 
Joun van Voorst,1 Paternoster row. 








Paternoster row, London. 


| Mansuact, aud Co., Loudoun. 
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° Mitton Hovse, Ludgate Hill, March 1, 1866. 
SAMPSON LOW and CO. 


Publish this day 
The ARGOS Y. No. IV. Price 6d. 


vith Two Lilustrations. 

} a ers--Griffith Gaunt. By Charl:s Reade. Chap- 
ters IX.—XIV. With an Illustration —The Ladder of 
Fame. An Allegory. By William Henry Harwo d— 
Wintering at Etretat. Second Paper, By John B wks. 
—Conesrning Easy Writing. By J. F. M'Lenuan.— 
If. By Christina G. Rossetti. With an Miustration.— 
The Night Wayfarer. A Fantasy.—Dian». By the Author 
of “The Nut-Brown Maids.” Chapters [. and It.— 
A Grave Remonstrance. By a Duicaman.—Ou Being 
Sentimental. By Matthew Browne. fhe Caravan in the 
Desert. By Arminius Vambéry—John Bohuu Martin. 
By Sydney Dobell. . 

Y. By J. Lewis Farley, F.SS., 

‘Author of Two Years in Syria.” With a Portrajt of 

his Highness Fuad Pasha. 8vo., cloth, price 123. 
UNCONVENTIONAL. A Novel. By 

the Author of ‘*St. Agnes Bay.” 3 vols. post 8vo., 243. 

WHITE FAVOUR. A Novel. 

By the Author of “ ‘the King’s Mail.” 3 vols. post 

$y0., 243. 

A THOUSAND MILES in the ROB 
ROY CANOE, on the Danube, Moselle, Rhine, Reuss, 
Arr, Marne, Thames, Maine, Seine, Meuse, and the 
Lakes of Constance and Lucerne, dc., &c. By Mac- 
Greoor, Trin. Coll, Cambridge, Barrister-at Law. 
With Illustrations. Small post, price 53. 


SOCIAL LIFE of the CHINESE: with 


some Account of their Religious, Governmental, |, 


Educational, and Business Customs and Opinions. 
By Rev. Justus DootirrLe, Fourteen Years Member 
of the Fuhchau Mission of the American Board. 
Illustrated with mo:e than 150 characteristic Eu- 
gravings on Wood. 2 vols., 8vo., 24s, 

“The book before us supplies a large quautity of 
minute and valuable information concerning a country 
of high commercial and national inportance, and as to 
which the amount of popular iufurmation is even 
more than ordinarily scanty. The Author speaks 
with the authority of an eye-witness; and the miuute- 
ness of detail which his work exhibits will, to most 
readers, go far to establish its trustworthiness.”"— 
Saturday Review, Feb. 24. 

THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL 
LIFE. By Professor Acasstz. With 46 Illustrative 
Diagrams, 8vo., cloth, 103 6d. 

A HISTORY of the GIPSIES: with 
Characteristic Anecdotes end Speci of the Gipsy 
Language. By WALTER Simson, Post 8yo., 10s 6d. 

* This, let us say it at once, is a work which is entitled 
to and must command very general attention.”— 
Edinburgh Weekly Herali—“ Circumstantial, well 
avouched, and imbued with the colour of the time 
and place to which they relate in an impressive 
degree."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

To be obtuined at all Booksellers, Libraries, and 
Railway Stations in the United Kingdom. 


CARLETON GRANGE; a New Novel. 
By the Author of “ Abbott's Cleve,” is ready this 
day at every Library, in 3 vols. 

Trnstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


SANS MERCI, the New Novel by the 
Author of “Guy Livingstone,” is now ready at 
every Library in town and country, iu 3 vols. 

Trinstey Brormers, 18 Catherine street. 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T DO, the New 
Novel bythe Author of ‘* Altogether Wrong,” ** The 
World's Furniture,” &, is now ready at every 
Library, in 3 vols. 

TinsLey Brotuurs, 18 Catherine street. 

















ST. MARTIN’S EVE, the New Novel 
by Mrs, Henny Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” 
&c., is now ready at every Library in tae Kingdom, 
in 3 vols. 

TinsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street, 


TEN YEARS in SARAWAK. By 
Cuartes Rooke, the Tuan-Muda of Sarawak. 
With numerous Ilustrations, aud an Introduction 
by H.H. the Rajah, Sir James Brooke, in 2 vols., is 
ready this day at all the Libraries. 

TriNsLey Brotuers, 18 Catherine street. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER 
the BOURBONS, by CnHarLtes Duxe Yonau, 
Author of “The History of the Royal Navy,” is 
ready this day at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. 


Tixstey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 


HALF a MILLION of MONEY, the 


New Novel, by Amguia B. Eowarvs, Author of 
“Barbara's History,” is ready at all the Libraries, 
in 2 vols. 

TrNsLEY Brorners, 18 Catherine street. 


NOTICE.—_The SECOND EDITION, 
Revised, of MODERN CHARACTERISTICS, a 
Series of Essays, from the Saturday Review, is 
ready this day, in 1 yol., price 7s 6d. 

TrnsLey Broruers, 18 Catherine street. 

















34th Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
JEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
in the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
| ory Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode of 

Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. NaPizr, M.D. 
frottoneh any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 

™m the Author, 14 Allen road, Stake Newington, N- 


NOVELS IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—— 


DION and the SIBYLS. By Miles Gerald Keon, Colonial Sec- 


retary, Bermuda. 2 vols. 


JENNY BELL. By the Popular Author of “ Bella Donna” 


and “ Never Forgotten.” 3 vols. 


MAJOR PETER. By the Popular Author of “Lord Lynn's 


Wife.” 3 vols. 
WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. By Florence Marryat. 3 


vols. 
Also, just ready. 


The HIDDEN SIN. 3 vols. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 








Shortly will be published. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 


By FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 


Mulready—Dyce—Holman Hunt—Herbert—Poetry, Prose, and Sensationalism in Art—Sculpture 
in England—The Albert Cross, &c. 


Extra feap. 8vo. (Uniform with “ Arnold’s Essays.”) 


Qe 
Now ready. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


—— 0-——_ 
This day is published. 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By JAMES BRYCE, B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford: 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, price 9s. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 
By J. E. CAIRNES, M.A., 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political Economy, Queen's College, Galway. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London, 











This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 4s 6d, with Portrait. 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN. Self-Pourtrayed. 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 
Published for the Benefit of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Without; ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148 
Strand; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 33 Paternoster Row; and to be had of any Book- 
seller. 








‘MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 

















See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for MARCI, postage free on application. 
ee 


BOOKS FOR ALL PURCHASERS. 


See MUDIE’S LIST of SECOND-HAND BOOKS for MARCH, postage 
Sree on application. 
——_— u-—— 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
Crry Orrice, 4 Kine Street, CHEAPsmIpE. 


This day is published, a SECOND EDITION, 8vo., 6s. 


THE IDEAS OF THE DAY ON 


By CHARLES BUXTON, M.A., M.P. 


“Mr. Charles Buxton has just published a remarkable li'tle book. It is only indeed in point of size that it is 
little, for it is a mass of thought from end to end."—Pall Mull Gazette. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted, 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





POLICY. 
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NEW WORKS. 


——_0—_———- 
Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS COM- 


PLETE. Edited by his Sister, Lady TRevBLYAN. 
8 vols. 8v0., with Portrait. £5 5s. 


2. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the 
FALL of WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZA- 
BETH. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. 

Vols. I. to 1V. Reign of Henry VIIL., 54s. 

Vols. V. and VI. Edward VI. and Mary, 28s. 

Vols. VII. and VIII. Elizabeth, Vols, I. and II., 23s. 


3 


HISTORY of ENGLAND during the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. [1745-1802.] By the 
Right Hon. W. N. Massey, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 


4 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. People’s Edition, complete in 4 vols. 
crown 8vo., 16s; or in 14 Parts, 1s each. 


5. 

HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 
EMPIRE. By C. Merivatz, B.D. Cabinet 
Edition, 8 yols. post 8yo. 48s. 

6. 
MOZART'S LETTERS (1769-1791). 


Translated from L. Nohl’s collection, by Lady 
Watuace. 2 vols, post 8vo., Portrait. 18s. 


7. 

BEETHOVEN'S LETTERS, from the 
Collection of L. Nohland L. Kichel. Translated by 
Lady WaALLAcE. 2 vols., with Portrait. 

[Nearly ready. 
8. 

MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES illus- 
trated by D. Mactiss, R.A. Imperial l6mo., with 
all the Original Designs reduced. 10s 6d. 

[ Nearly ready. 
9 

IOELANDIC LEGENDS, Second 
Series. By G. E. J. Powettand ERtkr MAGNusgon. 
Crown 6vo., with Illustrations, 21s. 


10. 
The HARMONIES of NATURE and 
UNITY of CREATION. By Dr. Gzoras Hartwig. 
8vo., with Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


11 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
By Ricnarp Owen, F.R.S. Vol. If. Warm-blooded 
Vertebrates, with 406 Woodeuts. 21s. 


12. 

LECTURES on ANIMAL CHEMIS- 
TRY delivered at the ROYAL COLLEGE of 
PHYSICIANS. By Wiivtam Optra, M.B., F.B.S. 
Crown 8yo. (Next week. 

18. 

McCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully Re-edited by F. Martin. 
Vol. I., price 21s, in April, To be completed in 4 
vols. o- 


BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART. Fourth 
Edition, corrected and enlarged by the Author and 
Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. In 12 parts, 5s each, form- 
ing 3 vols. 2ls each. Vols, I, and II. now ready. 


15. 
Lord MACAULAY’S MISCELLANE- 


OUS WRITINGS. Library Edition. 2 vols. Por- 
trait, 21s. People’s Edition, 1 vol., 4s 6d. 


16. 

The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. Jonn Ayre, M.A. _ Feap. 
8vo., with Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts, price 10s 6d. 

(Early in April. 
17. 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE, illus- 
trated with Kssays and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, 
Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, revised and 
completed. 2 Vols. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


18. 

LETTER to the Rev. Dr. PUSEY on 
his RECENT EIRENICON. By J. H. Newman, 
D.D. Second Edition. Price 33 6d. 

19, 

The REUNION of CHRISTENDOM; 
a Pastoral Letter. By the Most Rev. H. E. 
Mannine, D.D. 8yo. 9s 6d. 

20. 


BOURNE'S TREATISE on the SCREW 
PROPELLER. Third Edition, re-written ani en- 
larged, aud fully illustrated. In 24 Monthly Parts, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a 
A THIRD EDITION of 
ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life 
and Work of Jesus Christ. 8vo. cloth, price 10s 6d, 
(Zarly next week. 
A CRITICAL HISTORY of CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE and DOCTRINE, from the 


Death of the Apostles to the Nicene Council. By 
James Dona.Lpson, LL.D. 
Vols. II. and IIl. The APOLOGISTS. 2ls. [This day. 


Wee The APOSTOLIC FAT HERS. 8yo. cloth, price 
0s 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION of 

The BAMPTON LECTURES, 1864. 
—The PROGRESS of DOCTRINE in the NEW 
TESfAMENT, Considered in Eight Lectures, 
preached before the University of Oxford, 1864. By 
T. D. Bernarp, M.A, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Rector of Walcut. S8vo. cloth, price 8s dd. 


The BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glossary 
of Old English Bible Words. By J. Eastwoop, M.A., 
ao igs ALvIs WricuT, M.A. 18mo. cloth, price 

3 6d. 


An EXAMINATION of Mr. J. S. 
MILL'S PHILOSOPHY; being a Defence of Funda- 
mental Truth. By James M'Cosa, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's College, Belfast ; 
Author of “The Method of Divine Governmeut,” 
— of the Mind,” &c. Crown 8yo., cloth, price 


+8 4 
A SECOND EDITION of 
The BIBLE in the CHURCH. 
A Popular Account of the Culiection and Reception 
of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian Churches. By 
B. F. Wesrcorr, M.A. 18mo0. Price 43 6d. 
(This week. 
The HOUSE of PRAYER; or, a Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Order for Morning and Evening 
Prayor in the Church of England. G.F.pe Teissier, 
B.D., Rector of Brampton, near Northampton, late 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
1smo., cloth extra, bevelled boards, price 43 6d. 
By the same Author, 


Village Sermons, First Series. Crown 
S8yo. cloth, price 9s. 
Village Sermons. Second Series. Crown 


8vo. cloth, price $s 6d. 


A CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, including the Connection of the 
Old aud New Testament. With Maps. By the Rev. 
G. F. Maciear, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Master at King’s Col- 
lege School, London; Author of “The History of 
Christian Missions ia the Middle Ages,” &. 15mo., 
cloth, price 5s 6d. (This week. 

The PROMETHEUS BOUND of 
ASSCHYLUS. Literally Translated in English Verse. 
By Avausta Wenster. Edited by Tuomas Wen- 
STER, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s 6d. 

A THIRD EDITION of 

A NARRATIVE of a YEAR'S JOUR- 
NEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862.3. By WintiaM GirrorD Patarave, late of the 
8th Regiment Bombay, N.I. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, with 
a Portrait of the Author, Map, and Plans illustrating 
the Route, price 28s. 

A THIRD EDITION of 

LETTERS from EGYPT, 1863-65. 
By ed Durr Gogpon. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 
8s éd. 

——0 

New Volumes of Macmillan and Co.'s 

Six-Shilling Series. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 

CAWNPORE. By G. O. Trevelyan, 
M.P. Illustrated with a Plaa of Cawupore. Revised 
and corrected. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 

By the same Author, 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 

The COMPETITION WALLAH, with 
corrections. Crown 8yo0. cloth, price 6s. 

NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 
AUSTIN ELLIOT. By Henry Kings- 
Ley, Author of ‘* Ravenushoe,” &. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Lista of Macmillau's “ Six-Shilling Series " forwarded 
on application. 





—oQ—— 
New Volumes of the Golden Treasury 
Series. 


The ADVENTURES of ROBINSON 
CRUSOK. Edited from the Origiual Editions, by J. 
W. CLark,M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
With a Vignette Title by J. E. Millais. 18mo. cloth, 
price ds 6d. (Just ready. 


The REPUBLIC of PLATO. Translated 
into English, with Analysis and Notes, by J. L. 
Davies, M.A., aud D. J. VavuaHan, M.A. With 
Vignette Portraits of Plato and Socrates, engraved by 
Jeens from an Antique Gem. 18mo. cloth, price 
és 6d. 

The SONG-BOOK. Words and Tunes. 
From the best Poets and Musicians, Selected and 
arranged by Joun HuLuwan, Professor of Vocal Music 
in King’s College, London. 18mo. cloth, 4s 6d. 











———— 


18 Great MaRLeonovcs Srreer, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— 


—OdO 

The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEy'’s 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. ILL. andIy. 
completing the work. i 
Among the other distinguished persons mentioned in 
these volumes are the Emperors Alexander, Nicholas 
and Napoleon I[I.; Kings George IV., Willian IV., and 
Leopold I.; Princes Talleyrand, Esterhazy, Napoleon 
and Puckler Muskau; the Dukes of York, Susyex, 
Cambridge, Wellington, D’Orleans, D’Aumale, Bruns. 
wick, Manchester, Richmond, Buckingham, Beaufort, 
Cleveland, &c.; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne 
Holland, Brougham, Alvanley, Yarmouth, Petersham, 
Malmesbury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, Craven, Salis- 
bury, Downshire, Ducie, Glasgow, &c., Sirs Robert Pes] 
T. Lawrence, W. Knighton, Lumley Skeftiugton, Bulwer 
Lytton, George Dashwood, George Warrenler, Count 
D'Orsay, Count de Morny, the Rev. Sidney Smith, Tom 
Moore, Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Bruiamell 
Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, W. S. Landor, James and 
Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, &; 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, 
Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
Mrs, Jordan, Miss Landon, the Countess Guiccioli, &, 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W.J.U. Mogens. Second Edition, 
revised, with additions. 2 vols., with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 21s, 

From tre “Times,” Keb. 6.—“ We have followed 
Mr. Moens in his adventures with pleasure. He telig 
his tale in a clear and simple style, and with that 
confident manliness which is not afraid to be natural.” 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original and 
uupublished Documents. By Exizapera Coorsr, 
2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

“Miss Cooper's volumes appear rich in documents, 
and a glance through them leads us to believe that they 
tell their tale in a straightforward way, and trust for in- 
terest to a clear setting forth of facts."—Z.raminer. 


FROM CADET to COLONEL: the 
Record of a Life of Active Service. By Major. 
General Sir ‘'momas Szaron, K.C.B. 2 vols., with 
Illustrations. 21s. 


LODGE'S PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1866. Under the espacial patronage of 
Her Majesty, and corrected bythe Nobility. 35th 
Edition, 1 vol, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s 6d, handsomely bouud, gilt edges. 


SAMSLICK’S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
Forming the New Volume of Hurst and Blackett’s 
Standard Library. 5s, bouad and Illustrated. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
FALKNER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 


3 vols. 


GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author 
of “A First Friendship,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘*A well written and interesting story. 1s sure to bosoms 
popular with all who take pleasure iu original and clever 
delineation of character.”—Reader. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 

“ John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,”’ &c. 2 vols. 

“ This is another of those pleasant tales ia which the 

author of ‘ John Halifax ' speaks out of a geuerous hears 
the purest truths of life." —Lxaminer. 


GREATHEART. By Walter Thorn- 
Bury. 3 vols. 
“A good wholesome novel, rich in vigorous, artistic 
work, and full of interest."—Zxaminer. 
MILLY’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Monsy.” 3 vols. 
“This book is worth reading.’"—Saturday Review, 
BEYOND the CHURCH. S3vols. 
“The shadow cloaked from head to foot. 


That keeps the keys of all the creeds." 
—In Memoriam 





The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Reduced from £2 28 to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
large folio. 
pstcee : Her Story. By Mrs. Exiza- 
pETH Strutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Giusoy, 
RA 


; London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 6d. 
L ors ; a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas SnorreR, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 
“ A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
‘*Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiaut freslness. — 
Sun. 
London: F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Limp cloth, price ls. 


28 Gdeach. Parts I. to VI. now ready. 7 
kiete of Bode published in “ The Golden Treasury YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
‘ = Series" forwarded on application, Make a Bad Memory Good, aud a Good Memory 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 0 Better. By I. MACLABES. 
and DYER. MACMILLAN and CO., London. London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 
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